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Symbolic ‘Transformation—in Two Keys 


John B. Carroll (Ed.) 


Language, Thought, and Reality: Selected Writings of Benjamin Lee Whorf. Cambridge, Mass.: Tech- 
nology Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1956. Pp. xi + 278. $7.00. 


Wendell Johnson 


Your Most Enchanted Listener. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. 215. $2.25 


Dr. Mowrer is Research Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Illinois. 
He is the author of Learning Theory and 
Personality Dynamics and of Psycho- 
therapy: Theory and Research. The 
University of Missouri has just conferred 
upon him a Citation of Merit, one of the 
first three it has ever given. He is a past 
president of the American Psychological 
Association. 


66 ov will be interested to hear that 
I have been appointed to a part- 
time lectureship at Yale for the term 
January to June 1938.... During the 
fall term my colleague George L. Trager 
will have the same group in Phonetics, 
so that I do not plan to devote much of 
any time to phonetic or phonemic 
problems per se. I am going to orient 
my lectures largely toward a psycho- 
logical direction, and the problems of 
meaning, thought, and idea in so-called 
primitive cultures” (p. 102). 

With these words Benjamin Lee Whorf 
began a 4,000-word letter to his young 
friend John Carroll, in the fall of 1937, 
when the latter was a student of psy- 
chology at the University of Minnesota. 
The document was, however, never 
mailed and came into Carroll’s hands 
only recently, long after Whorf’s un- 


Reviewed by O. HopaART MOwWRER 


timely death (in 1941—he was but 44 
years old), when his family granted 
Carroll access to Whorf’s papers and 
manuscripts for editorial purposes. 

In context, these opening sentences 
say a great deal. Obviously Whorf was 
elated at having received the Yale ap- 
pointment. By education a chemical 
engineer and by vocation a business man 
(adviser to a Hartford insurance com- 
pany on fire risks and prevention), 
it was no small distinction for him— 
and might well produce a pardonable 
excitement—to have this recognition of 
his achievements. Yet the letter was 
never mailed. In it Whorf outlined, in 
some detail, his plans for the Yale 
lectures, and perhaps this was a main 
function of the document. Moreover, 
Benjamin Whorf, though extraordinarily 
gifted, was a modest man; and it may 
have been that, upon reflection, the 
letter struck him as unseemly. 

In the course of some fifteen years, 
this amateur scholar made a number of 
contributions to and achieved eminence 
in the field of linguistics technically 
considered; but his greatest interest 
centered on what others have since called 
the Whorfian hypothesis—or what he 
himself referred to as “the principle of 
linguistic relativity.” This Stuart Chase, 


in a Foreword to 


the volume 
describes as the assumption 
that there exists a “relationship between 
human language and human thinking 
{and that] language indeed can shape our 
innermost Whorf’s 


under 
review, 


thoughts.” Or, in 


own terms: 


We are thus introduced to a new principle 
of relativity, which holds that all observers 
are not led by the same physical evidence to 
the same picture of the universe, unless their 
linguistic backgrounds are similar, or can in 
some way be calibrated (p. v). 


This thesis was not, of course, entirely 
original with Whorf. It had been adum- 
brated by nineteenth-century writers 
(some of whom Whorf knew about and 
graciously cited). It was further expli- 


cated by the Yale anthropologist- 
linguist, Edward Sapir. And, since 
Whori’s time, Suzan Langer (2), in 


Philosophy in a New Key, has given still 
wider currency to the notion in the guise 
of what she calls the principle of “sym- 
bolic transformation.” 


a al enough, the 
Whorfian hypothesis has precipitated 
a good deal of controversy. That reality 
should be differently ‘sliced-up’ in 
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different language systems seems, upon 
reflection, to be eminently reasonable; 
yet it is difficult, at least for many persons, 
to believe that ‘the world’ does not look 
and sound and smell pretty much the 
same to Accordingly, the 
principle of linguistic relativity has been 
hailed, on the one hand, as epoch-making, 


everyone. 


while also, and perhaps more often, 
being rejected as crankish nonsense. 


I, is still too early to say what the 
ultimate impact of Whorf, qua linguist, 
will be. At the moment we have contra- 
dictory indications. Under the sponsor- 
ship of Harry Hoijer (1), a group of 
1954, held a 
sort of Whorfian symposium, which has 
been published under the title, Language 
in Culture; Conference on the Interrelations 
of Language and Other Aspects of Culture. 
And, at the end of Language, Thought, 


friends and admirers, in 


and Reality, the editor lists no less than 
26 books and articles “relating to Whorf’s 
writings” (see also Longacre, 3). On the 
other hand, this reviewer, in attending 
the 1956 summer meeting of the Lin- 
guistic Society of America, heard Whorf’s 
name mentioned not a single time, either 
in formal papers and discussions-or in 
casual conversation. 

In attempting to evaluate the more 
strictly psychological implications of 
Whori’s work, it is good to have so many 
of his major papers now conveniently 
volume. Such titles 
as On Psychology (date unknown), 
The Relation of Habitual Thought and 
Behavior to Language (1939), and Lan- 
guage, Mind, and Reality (1941) suggest 
the extent of Whorf’s interest in psycho- 
problems. 


available in one 


logical One can, however, 
read these and various other papers in 
this collection and still be at a loss to 
Know precisely what it was that Whorf 
With admirable 
objectivity, the editor himself remarks: 
“In truth, the validity of the linguistic 
relativity principle has thus far not been 
sufficiently demonstrated; neither has 
it been flatly refuted” (p. 27). Whorf’s 
own examples and supporting evidence 


was trying to say. 


never seem to be quite convincing, yet 
neither can one be certain, partly because 
of the technical character of the linguistic 
materials cited, that the theory is false, 

Fortunately, near the end of the book 
we find a paper entitled Language and 
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BENJAMIN LEE WHORF 


Logic which suggests a more promising 
way of approaching the problem. Whorf 
makes much of what he regards as a 
categorical distinction between the Indo- 
European languages (including English), 
whose sentences are propositional, and 
languages (such as Shawnee and Nootka) 
which Whorf poly- 


synthetic. 


characterizes as 


As a hang-over from my education in 
chemical engineering, I relish an occasional 
chemical simile. Perhaps readers will catch 
what I mean when I say that the way the 
constituents are put together in . . . Shawnee 
and Nootka suggests a chemical compound, 
whereas their combination in English is more 
like a mechanical mixture. A mixture, like 
the mountaineer’s potlicker, can be as- 
sembled out of almost anything and does not 
make any sweeping transformation of the 
overt appearance of the material. A chemical 
compound, on the other hand, can be put 
together only out of mutually suited ingre- 
dients, and the result may be not merely 
soup but a crop of crystals or a cloud of 
smoke (p. 236). 


Elsewhere (4) the reviewer has sug- 
gested that propositional sentences 
achieve their communicative (‘informa- 
tional,’ ‘educative’) efficacy by virtue 
of their subjects’ and predicates’ func- 
tioning, respectively, as conditioned and 
unconditioned stimuli, thus producing 
learning of a well-established and familiar 
nature (albeit at the symbolic or ‘higher- 
order’ level). Whorf implies that the 





polysynthetic languages do not work in 
this way. If not, how do they function? 
Whorf says that a polysynthetic sentence 
is a ‘compound,’ a ‘pattern,’ a true 
Gestalt. In psychology we are, of course, 
not unfamiliar with stimulus patterns 
and compounds, but this is not what 
we have in the conditioning paradigm; 
and it is difficult, at least for this re- 
viewer, to see how the mere compounding 
of linguistic elements into what would 
seem to be essentially a one-word ‘sen- 
tence’ can achieve anything like the 
versatility and efficiency of the familiar 
propositional, or clearly predicative, 
form of sentence. 

Is the polysynthetic ‘sentence’ per- 
haps predicative after all, in a way that 
escaped Mr. Whorf? He bases his argu- 
ment to the contrary largely upon the 
assumption that the essence of predica- 
tion is the presence of an actor (subject) 
and the occurrence of some action (predi- 
cate). The polysynthetic sentence, he 
maintained, cannot be conceptualized 
in this way. Perhaps the difficulty lies 
in the actor-action conceptualization 
itself. If we think rather in terms of the 
conditioning paradigm, it may turn out 
that, at this more fundamental level of 
analysis, propositional and _ polysyn- 
thetic sentences are both predicative and 
thus less different than Whorf supposed 
them to be. If such should prove to be 
the case—and the case, fortunately, is 
not beyond proof—justification for the 
linguistic-relativity hypothesis would 
be seriously reduced. In the meantime, 
the issue, as Dr. Carroll indicates, still 
hangs in the balance. 


E.. professional writers and no 
other psychologist 
known to this reviewer can turn a neater 
phrase than can Wendell Johnson. In his 
most recent book, as in earlier ones, the 
reader will find much that is sheer prose 
poetry: 


living American 


Truth peeks from behind the most un- 
likely hedges at the most embarrassing 
moments. It discredits the old—to the cor- 
rupting delight of the young. It tarnishes 
brass hats and soils vestments. Error, stand- 
ardized and sanctified, is, by contrast, dis- 
creet and reassuring. It gilds our incompe- 
tence with the arresting luster of honor. 
It gives to our accepted foolishness the iri- 
descent glow of wisdom, and in a thousand 





other ways as well confirms our benevolent 
conviction that we are wiser than we seem. 
If these you take to be advantages then all 
is clear (p. 51). 

And, displays 
the knack of making the merest handful 
of little 
intricate thought: 


repeatedly, Johnson 


words 


express a large and 


The champions of universal plan and 
purpose dispute with those who insist that 
in his dizzy ride on this whirling, dusty ball 
man is strictly on his own (p. 95). 


The pity is that one so talented should 


have no. better than General 


Korzybski dis- 


of “oversimpli- 


topic 
Semantics. Long before 
covered the dire perils 
fication and overgeneralization, mis- 
identification and unconscious projection, 
the joining of the unrelated, the dis 
engaging of the unified, the communing 
with verbal spirits, and, in general, the 
confusing and disorderly intermingling 
of the levels of abstraction” (p. 195), 
Jonathan Swift’s (6) famous traveler, 
Gulliver, visited the mythical University 
of Lagado where a ludicrous experiment 
was being carried out on talking with 
things rather than words, since the latter 
had proved so unreliable and dangerous. 
And Charles Dickens (6), 


Stuart wrote his 


well before 


Chase Tyranny of 


Words, had remarked that he was tired 
of hearing about the so-called “‘tyranny of 


words” (his phrase) and how words 


abuse us, rather than the other way 


around. 





WENDELL JOHNSON 


Johnson tempers the blast by admit- 
ting that 


because of the nature of our language it is 
impossible to avoid predication, identifica 
tion, and class inclusion. It is not that they 
are to be avoided. ...The issue concerns 
the fact that when we do these things un 
knowingly, without a under 
standing of the processes they involved, we 


reasonable 


‘tend to some degree’ to do them to an ex 


treme degree—and in their most extreme, 
absolute, and ‘unconscious’ forms they are 
pathological, and their effects tend to be 
unjust, confusing, destructive, and generally 


regrettable (p. 159) 


The question is: Do any of us under- 


stand “the processes they involve” 


well strictures or 


enough to lay down 
give advice concerning the notions and 
practices of others? Whorf, as we have 
seen, could make nothing more of predi- 
cation than an actor-action relationship 
and, in so doing, entirely neglected a 
promising possibility that it 


principle of 


involves 
a_ well-known learning. 
Johnson’s treatment of the problem is 
even less penetrating, prefaced as it is 
with the quip that “from all this is quite 
clear what scientific theories are. They 
are symbolic harnesses which we use 


to hitch our dreams to facts’ (p. 144). 


Yet Your Most Enchanted Listener 
is not a wholly frivolous book. Occa- 
sionally, a passage will reveal deep 
insight and fine human qualities. And 


on pages 173-174) there is a discussion 
of two kinds of ‘feedback’ from behavior 
that is abreast of the 


most advanced 


technical thinking in contemporary 
behavior dynamics. On the whole, how- 
ever, the book lacks a-sustained argu- 
ment, and some readers will see in it a 
confusion more deadly than the one 
from which the General Semanticists 
would so eagerly save us. The fact that 
such a book is today put before college 
students and the general public as offering 
the best we know about human speech 
should send at least a few hundred of 
the sixteen thousand psychologists in 
this country hurrying off to give this 
topic the same serious study that we 
have devoted to less worthy matters. 
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Growing up 


Robert S. Stewart and 
D. Workman 


Children Other People: 
Achieving Maturity Through 
Learning. New York: 
Press, 1956. Pp xi + 


{frthur 
and 


Dryden 


276. $2.25 
Reviewed by EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, Jt 


who is a professor and clinical psychologi 
at Teachers College, Columbia University 
He wants to bring the experimental psychol 
ogy of learning into closer relation with the 
psychology of personality. He collaborated 
with L. E. Shaffer in the 1956 revision o 
the Psychology of Adjustment, 
other proje 


this general area are legion 


HE public nature of knowledge ex 
I tends beyond the boundaries of th: 


professional investigators who discover 


and | 


tonal and cerebral activities tn 


it. A legitimate, desirable, and too ofter 


neglected function of scientists is that of 
explaining the import of their profes 
sional ideas and observations to lay 


audiences in a meaningful and compre 


hensible fashion. Stewart and Workmar 


have undertaken just such a task in 


attempting to present developmental 


psychology usefully to a readership of 
school teachers and parents. 

Assisted by a publisher who has put 
together an inexpensive book that is a 
fine example of the arts of the printer and 
binder, they have been in many ways 
uncommonly successful. The clarity of 
their style would repay careful study by 
many 


psychologists aiming at 


technical audiences, and they 


more 


achieve 
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readable informality without sacrificing 
dignity. They make recommendations 
while avoiding the pitfalls of the how-to- 
do-it manual, and they consistently 
emphasize principles while illustrating 
them so skillfully with specific instances 
that their book never becomes inappro- 
priately abstract or ‘academic.’ 

Moreover, interested and reasonably 
cultivated laymen are likely to find real 
wisdom in these pages. They will dis- 
cover a bit of their own experience in the 
problems that are presented, and the 
various solutions that are discussed have 
the ring of soundness in them. It is ap- 
parent that Stewart and Workman have 
an intimate and affectionate knowledge 
of children, parents, and teachers, and 
they communicate their acquaintance- 
« ship skillfully and persuasively. 


ey. enough, the effect of this little 
book on psychologists may—in either 
salutary or defense-arousing ways—be 
that of making them wonder how much 
strictly psychological research and 
thought determined the wise 
offerings here and how much they are 
simply a product of the authors’ reflec- 
tions on their own experience. Investiga- 
tive findings are certainly used, but they 
constitute more a support for a high level 
of common sense than a source of it. On 


have 


the theoretical side, Freud’s concepts of 
development are laced with Lewin’s 
notions about social interaction to form a 
kind of ideological framework for discus- 
sion, but Children and Other People is 
by no means a popularization of a sys- 
tematic, comprehensive, or empirically 
well-buttressed theory. A major topic of 
concern is the learning process, but one 
will search in vain for pages on condition- 
ing, reinforcement, transfer and general- 
ization, or expectancies. Have ideas like 
these been studied at such a remove from 
everyday life that they no longer have 
any connection with it? 

This little volume should prove a use- 
ful and introduction for 
teachers and parents to the problems of 
child development. For developmental 
psychologists, it will stand as a challenge 
to bring their science abreast of the kind 
of common sense that Stewart and Work- 
man have wrung by reflection from their 
practical experience. 


evocative 
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The Pschologist Looks at the 
Executive 


Carroll L. Shartle 


Executive Performance and Leadership. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice Hall, 1956. Pp. xiii + 302. $4.50. 


Reviewed by A. Q. SARTAIN 


Dr. Sartain is Professor of Psychology and 
Personnel Administration in Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas, Texas, 
and has long been interested in personnel 
psychology and human behavior in in- 
dustry. 


HIS book represents an attempt to 
yoo the behavior of the 
executive and his associates, particularly 
his subordinates. It draws upon the 
findings of sociologists, economists, and 
psychologists, but its emphasis upon the 
individual puts it essentially in the 
psychological tradition. 

The book is written in a readable, 
attractive style, and, while it contains 
documentation and well-selected bibli- 
ographies, these are handled so as to 
interfere very little for the reader not 
concerned with them. Shartle draws his 
conclusions in a restrained manner. He 
recognizes the complexity and uniqueness 
of executive problems, and it would be 
hard in his account to mistake hypothesis 
for well-established principle. Indeed, 
he makes no attempt to state a compre- 
hensive theory of executive performance. 

Under the circumstances it is difficult 
to summarize the book fully. The 
following conclusions, therefore, must 
be viewed only as representative. 

The changing social scene in the United 
States definitely influences the execu- 
tive’s job. No particular type of organi- 
zation is clearly superior to all others. 
When a person is being considered for 
an executive position, his work patterns 
should be compared with those needed in 
the particular position. Leadership is 
better understood as a certain type of 
performance than in terms of a list of 
personality traits. 

Superiors and subordinates agree in 
their descriptions of the behavior of an 
executive to a greater extent than his 
own descriptions agree with those of 
either group. The two important dimen- 


sions in leadership behavior are Consider- 
ation and Initiating Structure, dimen- 
sions which usually lead to some conflict 
within the executive. It is not possible 
to say that any particular style of leader- 
ship is superior to all others, or that a 
happy organization is more productive. 

There is no expert or scientific way 
to select executives. Data about prior 
performance usually have more useful- 
ness here than do test scores. The suc- 
cessful executive needs to understand 
the logic of the experimental method 
and to employ it on a day-to-day basis 
in solving his problems. 


¢ hae Shartle has touched on 
many problems, and on the whole he 
has done a good job in dealing with 
them. One who is looking for an easy 
way to become an executive will be 
disappointed in the book, but that is a 
deficiency in our present knowledge and 
no fault of the author’s. 

I wish Shartle had discussed two topics 
more fully. One is his philosophy of 
executive leadership in a society such 
as ours. That might take him beyond 
the findings of science, but it would not 
take him outside of the field indicated 
by the title of his book or beyond areas 
that are critical for American executives. 

The other serious fault is his neglect of 
the dynamics of the executive and of 
his subordinates—their motives, their 
loyalties, their values, and their inter- 
actions. On these points some scientific 
evidence is available and it is quite 
meaningful. The title of Shartle’s book 
deserves better recognition than it 


receives. 


Too often when people retire from jobs, they 
retire from life. 
—ETHEL SABIN SMITH 


Uy 


Sate 





Abnormal Psychology with Grace 
and ‘Temperance 


Robert W. White 


The Abnormal Personality (2nd ed.). New York: Ronald Press, 1956. 


Pp. ix + 644. $6.50. 


Revetwed by DoNALD R. BROwN 


Dr. Brown is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at Bryn Mawr College and Senior 
Research Consultant to the Mellon Fund 
at Vassar College, has taught at both 
Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore, and has used 
the first edition of White’s book as a text. 


T is an all too rare event in psychology 
| or, indeed, in science in general, that a 
distinguished worker can also write well. 
Robert White is such a specialist. The 
second edition of this text in Abnormal 
Psychology possesses all of the literary 
qualities of its predecessor. It is not only 
scholarly and accurate, an indispensable 
requirement, but it flows smoothly. 
White writes with such grace and com- 
municates so well to his reader that this 
reviewer fears the beginning student may 
be swept away with the seeming organiza- 
tion and unity of this yet unplotted field. 
Certainly such is not the author’s inten- 
tion, for he is anything but dogmatic or 
rash. Perhaps this is the price one pays 
for being able to make a field as diverse as 
behavior pathology alive. The 
instructor should be warned to cast an ap- 
propriate amount of gloom in the class- 
room. 

Like the original edition, the book is 
written as a general introduction for the 
intelligent reader in the belief that an 
understanding of “personal disordered 
reactions to life and its circumstances” 
will contribute to liberal education. The 
book constitutes its own proof for this 
assertion. 

Since it is intended as a textbook for 
the non-specialist, White has presented 
an integrated summary of the major 
theoretical positions toward the neuroses 
and psychoses and the evidence on them. 
He has not attempted to present a unique 
theory or original data, for this is a text 
and its evaluation should be based on its 
content, its accuracy, and its relevance to 
the student’s task. 

The general organization continues the 
refreshing change from previous texts in 


come 


this field that White introduced in the 
first edition. A lively historical introduc- 
tion, relating the special study of be- 
havior pathology to the study of general 
psychology, on the one hand, and to 
psychiatry, on the other, introduces the 
subject-matter and defines the field. This 
device he uses to refresh the reader on the 
various classic contributions to the under- 
standing of behavior pathology, par- 
ticularly on the work of Charcot, Janet, 
Freud, and Adler. 

This chapter is followed by five de- 
tailed case histories which are referred to 
in appropriate sections later in the text. 
These two chapters show no essential 
changes from the first edition. The next 
four chapters continue Whites innova- 
tion by attempting in turn to present a 
theory of personality development and 
out of it to obtain a theory of the etiology 
of the neuroses. This theory remains, 
frankly, eclectic with neo-Freudian over- 
tones, particularly of the Horney variety; 
yet a good deal of conscientious couching 
in terms of a reinforcement learning 
theory comes through. At the very begin- 
ning of this section White takes up the 
touchy problem of what constitutes 
adjustment, an indispensable question 
for the worker in the field of behavior 
pathology. He refuses to accept simple 
social criteria of adjustment as has been 
the tendency among writers and thera- 
pists in recent years. Rather he defines 
adjustment as a never-ending “process, a 
struggle of the person to come to terms 
with his environment.” In this “struggle” 
society as well as the person may change! 
“Maladjustment occurs when the bargain 
[struck] is less satisfactory than the 
circumstances permit.”’ 

This touchy problem out of the way, 
White presents a discussion of the 
development of personality, a discussion 
centered mainly about the handling of 
adjustments to such “growth problems of 
early life’? as dependence and depriva- 
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tion, discipline and autonomy, sexual 
development (treated in classical Freud 
ian terms), and and its 
management. One is a bit dismayed in 
the latter 


combination of 


aggression 
instance by the uncritical 
theories of 
aggressive urges with the Yale frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis, whereby the 
Yale group comes out the victor when the 
author states, ““Without frustration there 


Freudian 


would be no aggression,’”’—a meaningless 
statement incapable of empirical demon 


stration and, therefore, not very helpful. 


I HE STAGE is then set for the develop 


ment of an anxiety-defense theory of 
neuroses by a short chapter on the inte- 
gration of the personality around the 
concepts of the self and self-regard. This 
account draws heavily on Gordon 
Allport, Gardner Murphy, and George 
Mead. 

In the chapter on the neuroses as such, 
White presents the same basic position as 
in the first edition, and, indeed, there is 
very little change in this middle section of 
the book. The important references are 
all the same with only occasional new 
literature cited. White’s notion is that, 
through learning situations in early life, 
anxiety becomes a signal for avoidance 
responses that eventually develop into 
the typical defense mechanisms and 
under pressure into full-blown neurotic 
symptoms. The lack of any new insights 
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into the problem of the etiology of the 
neuroses in the last decade leaves this 
treatment unchanged in the new edition, 
The same remark is true for the section on 
psychotherapy—an admirable summary 
and discussion of the major techniques in 
use today, but one that presents little new 
information since there is nothing new 
to say. 


A. ONE reads the chapters on conduct 


disorders, organic manic- 
schizophrenia 
which follow in that order, one is struck 
again by the extensive rewriting and 
emphasis on more recent literature than 
was true in the first half of the book. 
Here White’s emphasis changes toward 
the “somatogenic hypothesis,” and he 
reports the current research interest in 


disorders, 


depressive states, and 


the biological and chemical basis of the 


psychoses. He successfully reflects this 
development, yet maintains a considered 
neutrality that follows quite easily from 
his basic monistic position. How suc- 
cessful this hoped-for breakthrough along 
biological lines in mental health will turn 
out to be remains an open question, but 
White implies that it must come sooner 
or later. 

The book concludes with a most elegant 
statement of the problem of mental 
health for society, one which surely will 
move the sensitive reader to support 
research and treatment in these areas. 

I liked the old book. I am pleased with 
the changes in the new edition. I like its 
broad coverage with emphasis on theory, 
etiology, and research problems rather 
than on a minute taxonomy and frag- 
mented case materials. Once again White 
has done a good job, 


Human Engineering Research: 


How To Do It 


tIlphonse Chapanis 


The Design and Conduct of Human Engineering Studies. 


(Tech- 


nical Report No. 14; Project NR 145-075; Contract Nonr-1268 (01).) 


San Diego, California: San 


Pp. iii +73. 


Diego 


State College Foundation, 1956. 


Reviewed by LEONARD C. MEap 


Dr. Mead is, among other things, Coordi- 
nator of Research for Tufts University and 
Chairman of tts Department of Psychology. 
Originally a plain experimental psycholo- 
gist, he has been deep in applied experi- 
mental psychology ever since the Second 
World War, directing research, helping 
with a handbook, serving both Government 
and industry. 


ne field of human engineering is 
"ete of age. Recognized as a 
need during World War II, it was in- 
dulged in primarily by academic-minded, 
brass-instrumented, | psychophysically- 
and-psychophysiologically-oriented, gen- 
eral experimental psychologists. The 
phrase human engineering was not coined 
until late in the War, and most of its prac- 
titioners would have preferred some such 
title as engineering psychology, biomechan- 
ics, applied experimental psychology, human 
factors in equipment design, or ergonomics. 
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Research in this area has continued since 
the War, sponsored primarily by the De 
partment of Defense, with experimental 
psychology furnishing most of the man- 
power. More and more applications of re- 
search have, however, been made by 
engineers and other technical spcialists 
without psychological training. Within 
the past two years there has been a sub- 
stantial growth in the need for research 
and application of human engineering in 
industrial as well as in military situations. 
Thus many nonpsychologically trained 
persons are being called upon to conduct 
research that people. The 
purpose of the Chapanis report is to 
furnish guidance to those investigators 
who are required to carry through 
experiments that relate men to machines. 

Although Chapanis disclaims the 
possibility of being able to teach the 
scientific method ‘in one easy lesson,’ 
he does believe that “the tactics and 


involves 





strategy of science can be put down in 
the form of general rules and principles.” 
The resulting monograph is 
organized around the following ‘methods’: 
operational observation 


succinct 


(including ac 
tivity sampling and micromotion tech- 
niques), accident study (particularly 
the critical-incident technique), experi 
mental (single-variable, 
including the — latin 
square), psychophysical methods (aver- 


age limits, 


designs and 


multi-variable, 
andthe 


error, constant 


method are the only ones detailed), 
and statistical method (with particular 
emphasis on the practical as well as the 
statistical significance of effects), The 
longest chapter (20 pages) takes up some 
special problems of experimenting with 
people, such as defining the problem, 
specifying 
literature, 


variables, consulting the 


maintaining controls, the 
number and nature of subjects, and the 
desirable characteristics of experimental 
apparatus. 

Chapanis’ goal is to accomplish with 
engineers what the academic department 
of psychology tries with undergraduates, 
and sometimes with graduate students, 
in experimental psychology, namely, to 
establish an understanding of the rules 
that apply and the pitfalls that turn up 
in experimenting with human beings. 
His report, however, is only 73 pages 
long and could be read in three or four 
hours. Nevertheless he has done a 
remarkable job in setting forth briefly 
and in 


jargon the 
scientific psychology. He 
accomplishes this feat by (1) omitting 
elementary statistics (an engineer cer 


nontechnical 
concepts of 


basic 


tainly knows what a mean and standard 
deviation are), (2) describing the methods 
of experimentation and omitting the 
psychological results which the method 
yields, (3) 


description of psychological apparatus 


omitting completely any 


(engineers are well informed about 
equipment), and (4) skipping almost all 
reference to the philosophy of scientific 
method, 

Does the guide accomplish its purpose? 
An engineer or technical specialist would 
have to learn to apply his new knowledge 
by using it in his laboratory of practical 
affairs. But, if he studied this report well, 
he would even know how to conduct an 
experiment to demonstrate whether the 
book really does show human engineering 


researchers ‘how to do it’! 





The Very Founda- 
tions of Guidance 


Robert Hendry Mathewson 


Guidance Policy and Practice 
(Rev. ed.). New York: Harper & 


Brothers, 1955. Pp. xii+-424. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Herman J. 


Joun J. SMALL 


PeTeRS and 


who are both psychologists in the School of 
Education at Ohio State University. For 
a decade Dr. Peters has 
been interested in guidance, a director of 
guidance workshops, a consultant in guid 
schools, Mr 


who is 


more than half 


ance to various Small is a 
Vew Zealander with 
Dr. Peters, trying to bring a foreign point 
of view to the hoping 
later to take the American point of view 
home with him 


NE of the great needs in the guid 
( ) ance field in education has been a 


book which gives a full presentation of 


working 


Imerican scene, 


the psychological and _ philosophical 
foundations of ‘guidance. This revised 
edition is the only book in this field 
which meets that need. It presents 


an exciting and well-developed picture 
of the 


education in 


guidance movement it 
the United States. 
this field 


as apologists to work 


current 


So many writers in have 


set out almost 
grimly through such chapters as Wiy 
Needed, Needs of the In- 
dividual for Guidance, and Social Needs 
that it 


find an author, who, although including 


Guidan e@ t 


for Guidance, is refreshing to 
these very chapter headings in Parts I, 
{1, and III of his book, deals incisively, 
and with discriminating scholarship, 
with more basic issues 

Keeping education as his focus, he 
ranges over a wide area of social science 
to find warrants for his point of view. 
He stands firmly on important issues 
such as the definition of guidance (“a 
specialized psychological process con- 
cerned with individual case work,” p. 
110), of the guidance worker (“a socio- 
psychological professional practitioner,” 
p. 227), the 
in adjustment (‘development 


of the person must be foward something, 


and of moral overtones 


implied 


in tetms of a standard of some kind, 


expressed or unexpressed,” p. 156). How 
far one can legitimately go in raising and 
pronouncing on fundamental issues in 
guidance is a nice point, but Mathewson 
never overwhelms the 


reader in this 


respect. Indeed, he is so interested in 
guidance 


for the 


practice that he is content 


most part to delve into and 


discuss his policy theoretical 

framework, yet without pontification 
Chapters 11 

author’s 


within a 


through 17 reflect the 


view on implementation of 
guidance policy 


that he 


It is in these chapters 
forth the 


operation in guidance and pupil-person- 


sets chief areas of 


nel services, It is here that his theoretical 
foundations pass the vital test of fitting 
into the reality of our current educational 
situation. His clear delineation of pupil 
personnel 


services, related operational 


phases of education, 


functions of the 
general counselor, and methods of the 
counselor are classic in clarity, congru 
ency of purpose, and consistency with 
the general objectives of 


our public 


system of education. The meager treat 
ment given to Guidance in the Community 
(chap. 5) and Financial Support and 
Public Opinion 


need for 


(chap. 17) reflects a 


research on these factors in 


guindance services rather than any 


omission of material by the author 
In Part V, The 


the author raises with force and direct 


Future of Guidance, 


ness the crucial issues in the contem 


His 


the emphases 


porary guidance movement fore 


sight in the realities of 
given in guidance services in our better 
guidance programs of today and tomor 
make 


row this section a 


must for the 
student of the contemporary guidance 
scene, 

Mathewson has done an admirable 
job in emphasizing the developmental 
view of guidance (the philosophy that 
holds that 
may be 


individual and social values 
constantly reconciled in each 
individual life in the ongoing process of 
p. 378). Yet he 


accurately much material on two other 


adjusting, presents 
approaches to guidance: (1) the strategy 
of guidance through the classroom, and 
(2) guidance through supplementary 
services. It is this balanced coverage of 
points of view on guidance, plus a sound 
frarnework of philosophical and psycho- 
logical principles for a program of 
guidance services, that give this book 
its unique eutectic characteristics on the 


many facets of guidance, not too well 
covered in other books on guidance in 
education. 

The 


workers in the 


school counselor and his co 


educational will 


reach a clearer understanding of guid 


scene 


ance services in our schools through this 
skillfully written book 


What the Psycho- 
pathologists Say 

Paul H. Hoch and 

Joseph Zubin (Eds.) 


Psychopathology of Childhood. 
the 44th Annual 
Meeting of the American Psycho 


(Proceedings of 


pathologica! Association, New 
York, June 1954.) New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1955. Pp. x 4 
303. $6.00 


Reviewed by Curistoru M. Heinicks 


who is Senior Research Psychologist at 


the Tavistock Child Development Research 
unit in London, and also a psychoanalylu 


child therapist. He i 


involved with all 


sorts of things that have to do with child 
development, and just now is especially 
concerned with the effects of separating 


two-year-olds from their parent 


His book 


the Proceedings of the 
Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychopathological Associ 
ation held in New York City in Jun 
1954. It filteen 


discussion 


Forty 


consists ol papers, lou! 


contributions and a presi 


McK. Rioch. The 


papers are of a high standard and ought 


dential address by 


to be of spec ial value to the prot sional 


person interested in child 


psycho 
pathology 
Some papers discuss certain problems 


rhus, 


Normal 


in relation to specific projects 
Bayley gives a brief picture of 
Development special 
reference to the Berkeley Growth Study. 
Similarly, Goldfarb 


evaluates his 


Growth and with 


summarizes and 


work on the Emotional 
and Intellectual Consequences of Psycho 
logical 


Deprivation in Other 


papers review and evaluate the litera 


Infancy 


ture and experiences in relation to spe 


cial topics. Especially informative and 
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challenging are the papers by Bradley 
(Organic Factors), by Thompson (Jm- 
portance of Early Environment), and by 
Benda and Farrell (Mental Deficiency). 

As might be expected, several papers 
are devoted to clinical description, 
diagnosis, end therapy. These include a 
discussion of Oppositional Syndromes and 
Oppositional Behavior by Levy, a de- 
scription cf Experience with Therapy of 
Psychosomatic Problems in Infants by 
Lourie, and Notes on the Follow-up 
Studies of Autistic Children by Kanner 
and Eisenberg. 

Although the discussions by separate 
authors of these papers are also of a 
high quality, it is difficult to determine 
why the discussants were asked to dis- 
cuss a particular group of papers and 
especially how the particular groupings 
were made. The papers are presented in 
serial order and are interspersed by the 
and by the presidential 
address on the Problems of Preventive 
Psychiatry in War. Nor did the title of 
the book really help to orient the present 
reviewer; psychopathology has so many 
different connotations that it is at best 
a vague chapter heading. 


discussions 


O,.. wishes that certain points of 
difference could have been further dis- 
cussed. Angus, one of the discussants, 
noted the discrepancy between Goldfarb 
and Thompson in evaluating the mean- 
ing of the parent-child relationship. 
While Goldfarb stressed the importance 
of parents as providers of emotional 
warmth, Thompson felt that it is the 
sensory stimulation which they provide 
that is important. The reviewer’s own 
work with two-year-olds who are sepa- 
rated from their parents suggests that 
the specific relation to the latter is 
needed by the child, not only as part of 
the necessary familiar perceptual frame- 
work, but also as the organizer of such 
motives as intense love and _ intense 
hatred. 

These remarks should in no way deter 
the interested reader from carefully 
studying these excellent papers. Where 
the topics are familiar, they have been 
treated in a judicious manner. Where 
the ideas are new, the present reader 
found them consistently stimulating 
and very plausible. 


cow 
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A Recapitulation Theory 
for Perception 


Ulf Kragh 


The Actual-Genetic Model of Perception-Personality. Lund, Sweden: 
C. W. K. Gleerup; Copenhagen, Denmark: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1955. Pp. 


394. Price 40:-. 


Reviewed by GEORGE S. KLEIN 


Dr. Klein is Director of the Clinical 
Laboratory in the Research Center for 
Mental Health at New York University. 
He has been interested in the problems of 
perception and cognition for the last fifteen 
years, at first in the psychophysics of 
perception, now inthe relation of perception 
to personality. Back in 1948 he had a 
Perception Laboratory at the Menninger 
Clinic and he recalls with excitement the 
1949 meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, the peak year in the 
marriage of Perception to Personality. 


| ee American psychologists are 
aware that a hardy point of view 
called Actualgenetic Theory, born in 
Leipzig some forty years ago, has been 
vigorously at work reformulating the 
perceptual process of man. Only scattered 
references to the theory will be found in 
even the more scholarly historical surveys 
in England and the United States. Con- 
sidering the prominence of perception 
in American psychology, this long 
neglect of the Leipzig school is surprising. 

The root idea of the theory is that 
every perception is an unfolding event, 
a process called by Sander actualgenesis. 
Encounter with a stimulus trips off a 
series of perceptual products, each 
bearing a definite and consistent rela- 
tion to the final product or “‘end Gestalt,” 
the stage of maximally complete organi- 
zation. 

Every perception reaching awareness 
supposedly has such actualgenetic fore- 
bears. Development toward the end- 
phase Gestalt runs its course so rapidly, 
within a time-span of milliseconds, that 
we are most of the time not aware of the 
intervening Gestalien. Indeed, in this 
view, the rapidity of the process has 
badly misled perceptual theorists, pro- 
ducing the common impression that 
perception is immediate, that its sole 


yield is a single organized product, and 
that our only perception of a stimulus 
is the one we are aware of. As a result, 
other theories are said to be invariably 
built upon limited and incomplete data. 
the end-phase events. 

Presumably a slow-motion look would 
reveal the unfolding reactions and the 
hierarchy from less to more differentiated 
percepts. The main problem is to sur- 
mount conditions that permit awareness 
of only the end-phase Gestalten and pre- 
vent us from observing the partial, more 
primitive percepts. Actualgenetic studies 
have tried to surmount this difficulty in 
two ways: by alerting attention to fleet- 
ing, unstable experiences, hoping in this 
way to overcome the constraints of 
conscious report; and by reducing and 
impoverishing stimulation, e.g., by brief 
exposures, reductions of size, fragmenta- 
tion of objects. 

One of the most compelling attractions 
of actualgenetic theory is its suggestion 
that the unfolding perceptual event 
reflects personality organization and 
pathology. Thus, people may differ 
in the number of intermediaile phases out 
of which the end-stage structure develops, 
in the rate at which development pro- 
ceeds through the pre-stages, and in the 
final level of articulation reached at the 
end-stage. Still another, and by far 
the most radical link with organismic 
dynamics was proposed by Sander: 
that the orderly sequence of unfolding 
stages actually recapitulates epigenetic 
stages of the individual’s life history. 


a monograph, a _ doctoral 
dissertation for the University of Lund, 
is one of the few sources in English and 
the major attempt so far to apply the 
possibilities in actualgenetic theory for 
conceptualizing the issues of personality 





and motivation in perception. It centers 
upon two theses: (a) that the sequence 
of perceptual stages reflects general 
adaptational tendencies of a person— 
his cognitive style; and (b) that the per- 
ceptual contents in the successive phases 
reflect developmental crises in a person’s 
life, particularly traumatic changes in 
identification figures. Kragh’s thesis, 
moreover, differs from Sander’s in an 
important respect: Sander envisaged the 
changes from more to less diffuse struc- 
tures in the perceptual act as conforming 
to formal laws of differentiation in 
growth, whereas Kragh believes that the 
meanings or perceptual contents in the 
pre-stages related to actual life 
events. 


are 


The empirical core of the study con- 
sists of several quite simply conceived 
and rather poorly controlled experiments. 
A group of 18 clinically diagnosed com- 
pulsives are compared with 33 ‘normals’ 
in two main respects: (a) the course of 
adaptation in repeated measurements of 
the size of a projected afterimage; and 
(b) responses to relatively 
longer tachistoscopic exposures of line 
drawings of objects (a flag, a fish, the 
moon), of faces, and of TAT and TAT- 
like cards. Relationships to life-history 


brief and 


events are explored by comparing TAT 
responses of adult orphans with those of 
controls. In these comparisons the author 
tries to show that the sequence of TAT 
responses in the orphans repeats certain 
emotion-laden events that involve iden- 
tification figures, events that took place 
before and after the loss of a parent. 
Detailed protocols for seven such cases 
are reproduced in an appendix. 

Results for the compulsives are in- 
teresting. Their adaptation curves 
quickly reached a plateau (few inter- 
mediate phases) in repeated measure- 
ments of the afterimage, whereas those 
of controls showed gradual changes. 
In the tachistoscope, compulsive neu- 
rotics came to the ‘objective’ perception 
with few intermediate steps; response 
patterns at the brief exposures _per- 
sisted well into the longer ones before 
they finally changed, and then sharply. 
Compulsive subjects were also less sen- 
sitive to facial qualities and expression. 
Inadequacies of design and procedure 
dilute some of these findings. The sam- 
pling is crude; criteria for selecting com- 
pulsive subjects are not clearly specified, 


and the comparability of the clinical 
and nonclinical groups is questionable. 

Despite the importance the author 
attaches to his hypothesis that life-his- 
tory events are recapitulated in the 
tachistoscopic responses, his actual test 
of it is quite desultory and weak. He 
reports more numerous changes in the 
father image in the orphans’ responses 
than in the control group. Orphans who 
lost their fathers later in life saw a female 
person later in the TAT tachistoscopic 
exposures than did those who lost their 
fathers early; also, in the orphan group, 
female figures appeared more often at a 
stage nearer the end-Gestalt. Consider- 
ing the extreme novelty of his hypothesis, 
unspecified criteria for judging responses 
and linking them to life-history data, the 
few indications that care was taken to 
insure independence of TAT evaluations 
from knowledge of the subject’s life 
history, the absence of regard for re 


liability of judgments—all these con- 
siderations vitiate much of what is 
argued. Poorly designed tables make 


matters worse. In short, the base of firm 
fact on which Kragh has erected a sprawl- 
ing structure of inference and conjecture 
is actually quite slight, certainly too 
slight to merit quite so much theoretical 
fuss. 

Efforts to sift the needles of insight 
from the mass of chaff are constantly 
frustrated by a deplorable exposition. 
Conclusions from data are presented be- 
fore the experiments themselves; frag- 
mentary descriptions of procedures 
appear in the beginning, in the middle 
and at the end (sometimes following the 
results). The author tosses into an in- 
digestible potpourri of theory practically 
everything at hand—psychoanalytic con- 
cepts, traits, cognitive styles, motives, 
and factors. Few readers will be dogged 
enough to hang on to the author’s coat 
tails as he crashes through the tangle of 
philosophic and methodological prob- 
lems, along a grammatically tortured 
text dotted with typographical errors 
word misusages, and neologisms (e.g., 
“diffusity,” “‘protocollation,” “moman- 
teity”). Obviously the book was put 
together pell-mell, as if the pause be- 
tween meeting a thesis committee’s 
deadline and taking the plunge into 
print took no longer than an actual- 
genetic time-span. 


Unfortunately Kragh’s work is dam- 





KRAGH 


Ut 


aged even more seriously by short 
comings in basic actualgenetic assump 
tions themselves which neither his long 
theoretical preamble nor his data dispel. 
These difficulties confront all efforts to 
apply the theory and they are worth 
brief comment. 

1. Since it indicts other points of view 
as artifacts of observational bias, actual 
genetic theory is on its mettle to show 
the adequacies of its own methods to 
its own claims. Pressure in this respect 
is even heavier on this theory because 
ordinary conscious experience gives 
little testimony of the hidden pre-end 
stage events. 

The 


strategy for studying the so-called pre 


most common actualgeneti 


stages has been reduced stimulation, 
and its favorite tool is the tachistoscope 
The assumptions are that impoverished 
stimulation provokes primitive, undif 
that 
responses to impoverished stimuli de- 


scribe a 


ferentiated response; successive 


single perceptual process, 
sliced up; and finally that the stages dis 
closed under these impoverished condi 
tions are prototypical of every perception. 
None of these assumptions bears up 
under close examination. 

It is quite unjustified to take for 
granted that the long series of exposures 
and responses describe a single unfolding 
event. It may well be that the task itself 
—not simply the response—changes with 
increases of exposure time. Responses to 
each new blip of information about the 
stimulus may draw upon earlier reactions, 
upon new intentions and hypotheses and 
perseverated earlier and 


ones, upon 
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critical judgment and assessment. Too 
much of the phenomenology of the re- 
sponse situation is elided by assuming 
that the device of partial exposures has 
simply ‘extended’ a single perceptual 
process in an unchanging subject. 

Equally arbitrary is the assumption 
that responses at the brief exposures are 
more primitive than those of the end- 
stage. It is easy for the experimenter so 
to classify them because ke knows what 
the stimulus really is; against this base 
line of what veridical report should be 
like he can call the response primitive. 
But to translate such an outside cri- 
terion, to use F. H. Allport’s term, to a 
picture of inside process may mislead. 
There may be nothing primitive about 
the conscious response process itself. 
It seems more reasonable to regard the 
conscious responses of an alert, reflective, 
cooperative subject, who has only mini- 
mal conscious information to go by, as 
the most highly differentiated ones he 
can possibly give under the circum- 
stances. 

In these respects, actualgenetic theory 
may be as much a victim of illusions 
created by its methods as are the theories 
it criticizes. 

2. The theory does not come to grips 
with the age-old problem that every 
theory of perception must confront: 
the activity of the stimulus. For instance, 
it is not clear exactly what stimulates 
the phasic events—what they owe to 
physical conditions of stimulation, what 
to mediating mechanisms of control, 
what to associations from the perceiver’s 
life history and to cross-modal sensory 
inputs. Then there is the question of 
how veridical perception at the end- 
stage can emerge at all from its antece- 


dents in disparate, projection-laden 
pre-stages. 
3. The conceptual links between 


microgenetic stages in the perceptual 
act and such macroscopic developments 
as learning or growth are extremely 
fuzzy. The theory evidently has not yet 
sifted out the issues involved in speaking 
of stages in a single perceptual event, of 
developments taking minutes and those 
taking years, of gross developmental 
stages in functions like learning, percep- 
tion, and memory. This confusion leaves 
us uncertain as to just where actual- 
genetic theory as a general theory of de- 
velopment begins and ends, or, at least, 
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what its present limits are. The theory 
seems to have gone little beyond the 
point of insisting that, if life unfolds by 
stages and if cognition in the large also 
has a phasic development, then the same 
process (and the same stages) should be 
present in the minute events of a single 
perception. This assumption has not 
been demonstrated and in fact does not 
even seem necessary. To hold, as Piaget 
does for instance, that functions have a 
developmental history carries with it no 
obligation, on logical grounds alone, 
to assume that a similar—or even any— 

development takes place in a particular 
perceptual act. 

Having said all this, I still wish to 
emphasize my judgment that actual- 
genetic theory may be a productive 
approach to perceptual experiment. For 
all its difficulties, gaps, and inadequate 
systematization, its radical implications 
may yet inspire fresh and novel methods 
of studying cognition. To mai.y, the 
major appeal of the theory will be the 
fresh incentive it gives to efforts at con- 
ceptualizing personality and motivational 
influences in perception. The motiva- 
tion-in-perception researches of recent 
years have been more or less grafts upon 
unyielding and inhospitable conventional 
models of perception. Actualgenesis 
was from the first prepared to read into 
its special theory of perception the in- 
fluence of motivation and organismic 
variables. In relation to other contem- 
porary points of view, it suggests a 
possible productive union with such 
attempts as Piaget’s and Werner’s to 
describe cognitive structures and their 
developmental stages. 


s would be a pity if the reader were to 
overlook these potentialities in the in- 
felicities of Kragh’s own exposition. I 
have stressed the inadequacies of the 
present work in order to forestall judg- 
ment of the baby by the quality of its 
bath water, and to stay the reader’s 
impatience with a view that departs 
from the fashionable theories in ways 
that may prove vitalizing. Readers will 
find this book especially profitable for a 
quick introduction to source materials 
and to the key people who have been 
influenced by the actualgenetic point of 
view. Its well-stocked bibliography pro- 
vides an excellent first step to a too- 
neglected literature. 
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How to Learn with Brain Waves 


BR. Bugelski 


The Psychology of Learning. New York: Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. xiii + 523. $5.75. 


Dr. Walker is Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Michigan. He has 
long been interested in problems of learning 
and motivation and admits to having been 
influenced by J. R. Kantor, W. N. 
Kellogg, R. C. Davis, E. S. Conklin, J. A. 
McGeoch, Kurt Lewin, Don Lewis, 
Gustav Bermann, K. W. Spence, E. R. 
Hilgard, D. W. Taylor, C. P. 
Quinn McNemar, L. 
E. C. Tolman. 


| | ERE is a book ostensibly addressed 
to the problem of clarifying the 
major issues in the controversial fields 


of learning and motivation. As such it is a 
textbook on these subjects suitable for 


Stone, 
M. Terman, and 


an advanced undergraduate or graduate 
course. In contradiction to some avowal 
to the contrary, it is also an attempt to 
provide a neurophysiological framework 
that will ultimately provide answers to 
the many and varied questions raised 
in the text. This aspect of the book seems 
to be addressed to Bugelski’s colleagues. 
A critical evaluation of the opus does 
well to keep these two objectives separate. 

As a text for a course in learning and 
motivation the book is probably better 
than alternative. It 
presents a wide variety of experimental 


any available 
material in both areas, fairly extensive 
discussions of 
theoretical without complete 
exposition of various theoretical systems, 


major problems and 


issues 


some attempts to integrate the material, 
and finally some cautious application of 
principles to problems of personality 
disorders and problems of education. 
Thus it lays less emphasis on systems 
and more empirical material than Hil- 
gard’s Theories of Learning, is more con- 
temporary than Hilgard and Marquis, 
is somewhat more detailed in analysis 
than Deese, more eclectic than a large 
range of books written from a limited 
point and somewhat more 
integrated than the various chapters 
in the Handbook of Experimental Psy- 
chology. In spite of its obvious virtues, 
there are, however, aspects which will 


of view, 


Reviewed by Epwarp L. WALKER 


trouble the teacher who selects it as a 
text. 

In its schema the book is strong in 
analysis and weak in synthesis, with 
the result that the over-all flavor is 
critical, destructive,- and 
negative. The treatment of the definition 
of learning is representative. A rather 
large number of definitions of learning 
as offered by Guthrie, Hull, Hilgard, 
McGeoch, and others is presented, and 


somewhat 


all are found wanting. In general, they 
say “something about what learning is 
not, but frequently [they] include unde- 
fined terms which leave us with a feeling 
that a good deal more should be speci- 
fied.”” The conclude that 
performance is measured and learning 
is inferred. 


author does 


Having decided that no one has pro 


vided a really satisfactory definition, 
Bugelski proceeds to write approximately 
110 definition of 


learning. He begins with descriptions of a 


pages of ostensive 
series of experiments representative of 
the work of “learning” psychologists, 
proceeds to a series of twelve broad 
questions which are the province of the 
psychologist of learning, glances off a 
series of and 


existing classifications 


issues (classical instrumental 


learning, acts versus movements, etc.), 


versus 
describes another set of 
illustrative of theoretical under 
the rubric of “What is learned?,’’ and 
ends with his own definition of learning: 
“Learning is the process of the formation 
of relatively permanent neural circuits 
through the simultaneous activity of the 
elements of the circuits to be; such activity 


experiments 


issues 


is of the nature of change in cell structures 
through growth in such a manner as to 


facilitate arousal of the entire circuit when 


a component element is aroused or acti- 
vated.”” This definition seems to the 
reviewer to contain undefined terms and 
leaves the feeling that a good deal more 
should be specified. 

Instructors using this text will find 
statements with which to take issue. 
Perhaps this feature of the book is not 


a defect since it provides the instructor 
with an opportunity to develop his own 
views. 

Sometimes objection will arise to the 
use of fighting words to express a point 
of view, as in “Psychology has come of 
age and can now afford to step outside 
its S-R shackles.”’ 

Sometimes there emerges a question 
of whether an error in interpretation 
has been made or whether a little needling 
is going on. Spence has been fairly clear 
in his position that a theory based on 
behavior and predicting behavior has 
no implicit 


neurophysiological sub- 


stratum; yet Bugelski says, “Implicit 
in Spence’s definition [of learning] is 
the notion that learning, as a state of 
the organism, has some kind of physi 
ological or neural foundation.”’ 
Sometimes we against the 
that many 
teachers have found useful and clarifving. 


come up 


blurring of distinctions 
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The clear distinctions that Hilgard and 
Marquis make between classical condi- 
tioning and various instrumental pro- 
cedures, the principles of substitution, 
reinforcement and expectancy which 
arise from them, and the fact that 
theorists tend to try to explain all learn- 
ing with a single principle, seem to lose 
their edges in the treatment Bugelski 
accords them. Skinner’s clarifying dis- 
tinction between elicited and emitted 
behavior seems to be translated into a 
distinction between emitted and evoked 
behavior, and as such is asserted to have 
no genuine significance for the analysis 
of behavior. 

Sometimes emphasis on _ similarities 
between concepts while the differences 
are ignored will elicit the reaction, 
“Not so!’ Bugelski says that Hull has 
reduced Tolman’s concept of expect- 
ancy to r,. Hebb has reduced r, to cell 
assemblies and phase sequences. There- 
fore only a modest amount of translation 
is required to reduce Tolman’s language 
to neural terms. It seems doubtful that 
Tolman or most instructors who might 
use this book would accept the equation 
expectancy = fractional antedating goal 
response = phase sequence, and probably 
only confusion could result from their 
attempt. 

Finally, the instructor is likely to be 
disturbed by the largely negative chapter 
on learning theory and the personality 
disorders and likely be pleased by the 
valiant positive effort in the chapter on 
learning and education. The first of 
these two chapters is pessimistic. Bu- 
gelski asserts that the psychotherapist 
has only learning principles as tools. 
He comes to the conclusion that for 
learning theorists to pretend they are 
dealing with clinical problems is dis- 
honest, and for clinicians to assume 
that they are dealing with learning 
principles is equally dishonest. He seems 
in the end to reject psychoanalytic 
thinking on the grounds that it asserts 
that pathologies are acquired, and that 
in the end most if not all behavior dis- 
orders will turn out to be physiologically 
rather than psychologically based. 

In the chapter on education, on the 
other hand, he makes an effort to specify 
the principles and practices originating 
from the theorizing of the men he has 
discussed and from the experiments that 
they have performed and that might 
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be applicable to the problems of educa- 
tion. Nevertheless even this chapter has 
a negative and pessimistic introduction, 
yet Bugelski overcomes his reservations 
and develops a fairly impressive positive 
contribution that academic or tradi- 
tional “learning” psychologists have to 
make to the professional educator. 


A, he did with the definition of 
learning, so Bugelski tends to terminate 
highly critical discussions of major 
problem areas in learning and motivation 
with statements of broad general hy- 
potheses in neurophysiological terms. A 
sample of such statements in reference to 
basic issues will create the flavor of 
Bugelski’s positive contribution in this 
area. 

Motivation: “When the brain patterns 
are disturbed and altered from a normal 
pattern, the owner of the brain is moti- 
vated.” 

Reinforcement: ‘When the neural 
disturbance is terminated the motivation 
disappears, and whenever motivation is 
eliminated, we have _ reinforcement. 
Reinforcement then amounts to elimi- 
nating disorganization or disturbance of 
neural function.” 

“Neural Learning Hypothesis.” Bu- 
gelski says, “We can picture the idle 
organism with an active brain ‘scanning’ 
or ‘looking for,’ waiting or otherwise 
ready (except when sleeping) for stimu- 
lation. When stimulation related to one 
of the rhythms .occurs, the rhythm is 
momentarily disturbed or eliminated 
and a new pattern imposed. The stimu- 
lation in the normal course of events 
(say a conditioning experiment) will last 
a matter of seconds and is gone. If some 
other source of stimulation is simul- 
taneously present, the two processes 
will jointly be incorporated to produce 
a different change in the rhythms from 
that either would produce singly. Subse- 
quently, either stimulus will bring on 
the changed pattern. With the elimina- 
tion of the stimulation the rhythm will 
return, now somewhat modified and a 
little readier to handle the combination 
just previously present.” 

Extinction: “If extinction represents 
a form of new learning, then we can 
approach the entire problem from the 
same point of view as previously pre- 
sented for acquisition....The stimuli 





presented to the organism arouse the 
sequence of neural activities correspond- 
ing to the sensory and motor features of 
the situation. The sequence normally 
runs off according to schedule if the rein- 
forcement (subsequent stimulation) is 
present.” The example used is the rat 
in the Skinner box meeting its first 
failure of reinforcement. “The animal 
is prepared for one and only one response, 
that of eating....In Hebb’s language 
this situation represents the basis for 
emotion or frustration. It is an inter- 
ference with the timing of neural 
impulses and results in a disorganization 
of the phase sequence .... The neural 
disorganization which occurs following 
the first extinction episode is likely to 
be of little effect on the organization of 
the brain’s activity as a whole, and the 
equilibrium will be quickly restored... . 
The next reaction followed by a failure 
of the expectancy will again create the 
neural disturbance, the phase sequence 
cannot run off, and the disorganization 
may become a little more extensive. .. . 
However, the neural action is not a 
static affair; the impulses will run off 
into new circuits....The new phase 
sequence will begin to be established.”’ 


“aaa statements and others like 
them constitute a neurophysiological 
model in which the primary neurological 
events of interest are patterns of brain- 
waves. As such it can be subject to 
evaluation in terms of functions that 
any theoretical model can be expected 
to have. 

The usefulness of any model depends 
in part upon the extent to which it 
succeeds in summarizing or simplifying 
a large and complex body of data. A 
model is also useful to the extent to 
which it suggests control of the phe- 
nomena under study. Control in this 
sense can mean manipulative control 
of the significant variables, or it can 
mean nonmanipulative control in the 
sense in which there can be statistical 
control of variables or experimental 
control of interfering factors. Finally, 
a model is useful if it suggests further 
revealing experimental work. Neuro- 
physiological models based on behavioral 
data as well as neurophysiological data 
can fruitfully suggest experimental 
work at either or both of these levels. 





I doubt that Bugelski’s neurophysi- 
ological model will receive high marks 
with respect to any of these virtues of 
models. I found difficulty in visualizing 
the relation between the neurophysi- 
ological statements and the behavioral 
phenomena they are supposed to sum- 
marize, and in verbalizing the brain. 
wave substratum for standard psycho- 
logical events like spontaneous recovery 
without searching the text for the right 
words. Beyond the general suggestion 
for making 
records 


electroencephalographic 
learning experiments, 
no particular controls are suggested to 
me by the model. Finally, I did not 
find the model particularly heuristic 
in the sense of suggesting psychological 


during 


experiments. Bugelski repeatedly refers 
to these statements as representing a 
‘conceptual’ nervous system, and in 
other ways indicates that no heurism 
on the neurophysiological 


level was 
intended or should be expected. 
In editorial and technical matters, 


the book is somewhat below standard. 
There are lapses of diction, grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling. Holt’s edi- 
torial staff deserves no more than a 
barely passing mark for their efforts. 
For all this, Bugelski’s is a good text 
in learning which many will find useful. 
As for its tentative, conceptual neuro- 
physiological model, Bugelski. may be 
commended for his courage in submitting 
it to the test of the market place of ideas. 


Dignity for Unquantified Children 


Lois Barclay Murphy and Associates 


Personality in Young Children. Vol. I: Methods for the Study of 
Personality in Young Children. Vol. Il: Colin-—-A Normal Child. 
New York: Basic Books, 1956. Pp. xx + 424; xii + 267. $10.00 set; (Vol. 


I, $6.00; Vol. II, $4.00). 


Reviewed by FRANK BARRON 


Dr. Barron is a research psychologist in 
the Institute of Personality Assessment and 
Research at the University of California in 
Berkeley. His work is focused upon the 
appraisal of various aspects of effectiveness 
in personal functioning, and he has de- 
vised measures of originality, independ- 
ence of judgment, ego-strength, esthetic 
discrimination, ethical discernment, and 
the like. A synthesis of clinical intuition 
with sound psychological measurement has 
been his chief concern. 


— two-volume many-authored 
work grew out of the experiences of 
a staff of research psychologists at the 
Sarah Lawrence Nursery School. It tells 
of the origin and development of a dis- 
tinctive method of psychological observa- 
tion which, in the hands of these research- 
ers, is organically united with a special 
area of valued concern. 

Their special concern is with the main- 
tenance of psychological health in normal 
children; their way of working is one in 
which a trained observer is brought into 
contact with children in a fashion de- 
signed to minimize artificiality and to 
maximize freedom of response in a rela- 


tively unconstrained and unstructured 
situation (as they say). 

The situation is that of natural, if 
somewhat uncommon, play: with a vari- 
ety of toys, including ‘Miniature Life 
Toys,’ a sort of small-fry copy of the big 
world, and ‘Sensory Toys,’ offering the 
fairly exotic sensory experiences obtain- 
able from such substances as excelsior, 
acetate black ‘hair,’ and wax dust, and 
such unlikely objects as a kaleidoscope, 
a strip of fur, a copper-mesh ball, a 
tapping bell, and a humming top; group 
games either requiring leadership or pre- 
senting special opportunities for it; games 
in which there is an implied invitation 
to break various highly breakable things, 
such as balloons; and play with dough 
and cold cream (very unstructured). 

Corresponding to the freedom of re- 
sponse allowed the subjects is a con- 
ceptual emphasis for the observer upon 
freedom from schemata in observation, 
attention to the idiosyncratic rather than 
the easily classifiable, tentativeness in 
the formulation of hypotheses, and a 
readiness to restructure one’s own ideas 
from moment to moment in the light of 
new observations. Sensitivity to a wide 


range of behavioral cues and fertility in 
the creation of hypotheses has led to this 
colorful grab-bag of variables around 
which the account of Colin in the second 
volume is organized: élan vital, sensuous- 
ness, vividness; aggression, creativity, 
and spontaneity; areas of anxiety and 
areas of freedom; independence, clarity, 
rhythm, fluidity, and flexibility. 


I His sort of psychological approach, 


identifiable in general as the projective 
method, proceeds from a central cluster 
of attitudes concerning how the world 
ought to be viewed and how psychologi- 
cal science should proceed. The method 
of observation, like the techniques its 
practitioners have invented, is exception 
ally plastic, complex, sensitive to textural 
qualities in sensory and emotional ex- 
perience, and particularly open to the use 
of intuition and empathic understanding. 
It is rather more intraceptive than extra- 
ceptive, and perhaps more tender-minded 
than tough-minded. Certainly it lacks 
the austerity and abstractness which one 
finds in sciences where exactness of 
measurement is more valued and more 
highly developed; and one can say in 
fairness that this book 
seem sometimes to view quantification 


the authors of 


as at best an ill-considered, anxiety- 
driven impulse which carries the danger 
of premature closure, and at worst an 
ill in itself, one that violates the integrity 
of the multifaceted, full-bodied, complex, 
and literally innumerable psychological 
experience. ‘To characterize a person 
simply by a set of scores is patently, in 
this lingo, to do an injustice to his unique- 
ness, if not to his very humanity. By 
analogy one might think it a bit of an 
irisult to water to describe it as H.O, thus 
robbing it of such fine watery qualities 
as wetness, coolness or warmth, fluidity, 
and potability, and leaving entirely out 
of account its multifarious forms as rain, 
sea, geyser, and bath. In brief, this way 
of looking at things expresses in part a 
reluctance to leave behind the natural- 
istic and the poetic view of life, and to 
recognize that in psychology as else- 
where the most likely state of affairs 
may be simply unimaginable. 

Yet the reluctance is understandable, 
and not merely as a sentiment. If in 
making counts of things one leaves quite 
out of account the matrix in which the 
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individual element has its existence and 
so acquires part of its meaning, one pro- 
ceeds inexactly in a way most dangerous 
to final insight. The kind of crude 
quantification which psychology has 
achieved is unhappily often at the ex- 
pense of a careful scrutiny of process. 
Particularly in the study of children is 
it evident that our study must be of 
dynamics; in rapidly growing organisms 
the fact of change is the preeminent fact, 
and change, especially change of pat- 
terns, is precisely what is least repre- 
sentable by our current quantitative 
techniques. It is much to the credit of 
Lois Murphy and her associates (Evelyn 
Beyer, Anna Hartoch, Eugene Lerner, 
L. Joseph Stone, and Trude Schmidl- 
Waehner) that they attended with sensi- 
tivity and patience to the changing pat- 
terns of growth of the nursery-school 
children who were at once subjects and 
benefactors of this study, which has 
extended in time from the childhood of 
the first subjects into their psychologi- 
cally healthy maturity. 

ihere is, nevertheless, a_ tantalizing 
quality about this research, because its 
fascinating techniques and often _bril- 
liant speculations are not always accom- 
panied by sufficient self-criticism con- 
cerning evidence and the grounds for 
belief. At the risk of seeming ungrateful 
while sitting down to a feast, one could 
wish for more abstraction at the obser- 


vational level and more low-level but 


more surely confirmed generalizations. 
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The book is, on the one hand, a riot of 
concreteness, for a great many play ses- 
sions are reported in rich detail, but, on 
the other hand, a compendium of high- 
level generalizations which may be true 
but which are unsupported by controlled 
observation. Still, when one gets through, 
he has the feeling of having had a lot of 
fun and stimulation playing with ideas 
(in a relatively instructured cognitive 
situation), and surely that is nothing to 
complain about. 


Experimental 
Psychology in 
Spanish 


Walter Blumenfeld 


Introduccién a la _ psicologia 
experimental (3rd ed.). Lima, 
Peru: Editorial Cultura Ant- 


artica S. A., 1954. Pp. ix + 485. 
Reviewed by NANCY COLLIER WAUGH 


who is an experimental psychologist at the 
Lincoln Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. She received her 
doctoral training in the Harvard Psycho- 
logical Laboratories. 


H™ is the third edition of a book 
that was first published in 1945 
and that represents an amplification of 
the author’s lectures at the University 
of San Marcos. While the tone of the 
book is more erudite than that of the 
typical introductory text published in 
America, this is not a handbook for the 
advanced student: the author’s intention 
is to provide a broad survey of present- 
day experimental psychology for a pre- 
ponderantly lay audience. 

Nevertheless he falls somewhat short 
of his purpose by failing to include a 
great deal of material, especially in the 
area of learning, that should be among 
the standard topics treated in a textbook 
on experimental psychology—a lack 
of breadth that results from a lack of 
up-to-dateness. The median year of 
publication of the bibliographical refer- 
ences is 1931, and the frequency with 
which certain writers are cited in the 
index suggests something of the em- 
phases in the text. There are two page- 








references to Thorndike; three apiece to 
Pavlov, Plato, Titchener, Watson, and 
Wundt; four to Ebbinghaus, Helmholtz, 
and McDougall; five to Aristotle and 
Weber; six to Freud and Wertheimer; 
seven to Fechner; nine to Koffka; and 
twelve to Kéhler. There are no references 
to Guthrie, Skinner, Spence, or Tolman; 
Hull and Stevens get but one each. 

Blumenfeld states explicitly that his 
views are derived from those of the Ges- 
talt psychologists. As you might there- 
fore expect, topological psychology, field 
theory, and the perception of visual form 
receive a thorough treatment, as do such 
topics as classical psychophysics, atten- 
tion, and imagery. Yet it might well have 
been more informative for the psycho- 
logically unsophisticated reader if prin- 
ciples more recent than those of nine- 
teenth-century  associationism and 
Watsonian behaviorism had been used as 
foils for the point of view elucidated in 
the text. 

Unexpectedly enough, chapters on 
psychoanalysis and the unconscious, on 
personality, and on the measurement of 
intelligence have been included—the 
former, says the author, because “‘psy- 
choanalysis...has evolved many con- 
cepts that now... have come to corre- 
spond more and more closely to those that 
have become dominant” in experimental 
psychology. Thus the scope of the book 
is in some ways broader than its title 
would indicate. 

This book will doubtless be instructive 
to a great many students. Its style is 
clear, and the rather frequent exposition 
of psychological principles is well-con- 
ceived everyday examples should be 
effective pedagogically ; and its occasional 
excursions into philosophy should also be 
of interest to some readers. At times one 
wishes for more discussion of experimen- 
tal results and for the identification of 
investigators by name. And it is too bad 
to neglect verbal behavior, sensory 
scales, and the law of effect in a new 
textbook—or at least so it seems to an 
American. 


The motio of experimental psychologists 
should be: I'll try anything—twice, so I can 
get a variance estimate. 

—Warp Epwarps 


ma) 





CP SPEAKS . 


—_ language barriers are the ene- 
mies of science and scholarship, 
civilization is abetted by the translation 
of books. CP would like to know what is 
going on both ways—into English and 
out of English, and now it has its first 
report from one of its far-flung corre- 
spondents, a publicity man at McGraw- 
Hill, who have been publishing more 
books in psychology than any other 
American house. McG-H reports for the 
1948-1956 the translation 
or, in the case of recent books, the agree- 
ment for translation, of 21 books in 8 
unAmerican languages, 26 translations 
in all. 

The list is topped by J. H. Vanderveldt 
and R. P. Odenwald’s Psychiatry and 
Catholicism which into French, 
Spanish, Italian and Dutch. There are 


nonennium 


went 


three doubles: C. T. Morgan and E. 
Stellar, Physiological Psychology, into 
French and Spanish; P. V. Lemkau, 


Mental Hygiene in Public Health, Span- 
Italian; D. W. Baruch, New 
Ways in Discipline, Dutch and Hebrew. 
The other 17 books have thus far been 


ish and 


expanded into only one foreign language. 

There are 10 translations into French, 
6 into Spanish, 3 into Italian, 2 each into 
Dutch and Swedish, and one each into 
German, Hebrew and Japanese. There 
is no discernible effect of a changing 
Zeitgeist. The flurry of 11 translations in 
1952-53 was due mostly to the Catholic 
countries’ wanting to know what Vander- 
veldt and Odenwald had to say about 
psychiatry in relation to Catholicism. 

In order neither to confuse its readers 
nor connive at American xenophobia, 
CP has omitted from the preceding sum- 
mary the most fascinating item in the 
list, viz., the information that Georgene 
Seward’s Sex and the Social Order went 
into British in 1950 (as well as into 
Italian later). CP can just see the pros- 
pective Fulbright, pouring over his Brit- 
ish Seward, with the American trot at 
its side, figuring out translations for 
billion, bonnet, boot, chemist, drawing pin, 
foot-wrench, lift, majority, rowlock, span- 


ner, Stalls, and valve—all of them proper 
items in the social order if not in sex. 
(Or have neglecting your 
British, reader? In certain contexts these 
words mean druggist, elevator, hood, 
monkey wrench, oarlock, orchestra, plural- 
ity, radio tube, thumb tack, trillion, trunk, 
and wrench 


you been 


not respectively. You figure 
them out. Active participation is the 
essence of learning.) 


Nis NEWTON wants CP to do each of 


four things. See her letter in ON THE 
OTHER HAND. 

(1) Let CP, she says, set aside space 
for 150-word comments from readers who 
feel that a published review has been 
unjust or incorrect. ON THE OTHER HAND 
is just exactly that Department. Why 
do not more of these injuriaphobes right 
wrongs by writing CP? CP has the will 
and the space, but few letters. 

(2) Let CP, she continues, provide 
space for short reviews of books that it 
has missed or ignored. It has the space 
now. It has yet to be told of a good 
American book overlooked, except for 
lithographed pamphlets that it regards 
as articles which are excluded by original 
fiat. It does get foreign books in this 
manner and prints good reviews of them 
with pride in the regular space for re- 
views. But let us Have letters about CP’s 
misfeasances, inadequacies and over- 
sights. CP started ON THE OTHER 
HAND with a blare of trumpets and now 
the space does not get used. 

(3) Let all reviews give a minimal 
resumé of the book before starting com- 
ment. This rule would contradict CP’s 
explicit policy. It is a way to make a 
journal dull. You use Psychological Ab- 
stracts for this sort of information and 
CP does not duplicate the service of 
another journal of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. CP is, moreover, 
convinced that Dr. Newton in this 
opinion belongs to a small minority of its 
readers. 

(4) Let emotional reviews that are 
negatively critical be checked by one 


or two others before publishing. This 
procedure would cause delay and be 
hardly practicable. CP would have to 
get the book back from the reviewer 
so that-the checker could check—the 
book that has all the intimate caustic 
remarks scribbled into it. Recourse 
must be had to (1) supra. CP holds 
tightly to its rule that reviews and letters 
may uot be critical of the mental and 
moral attributes of authors but only of 
the truth and logic of their printed words. 
Nor does CP print anonymous reviews, 
and it prints pseudonymous ones only 
in fun when the pseudonym is easily 
penetrated. Nor would the Editor dare 
to fix the threshold between 
negative emotion” 


“extreme 
and the kind that 
needs no checking. CP has reason to 


know how 


differences in this assessment. 


great are the individual 

Next summer CP hopes to publish an 
article by an enthusiastic and critical 
reader that analyzes CP’s coverage of 
books for 1956, compares this year with 
an average pre-CP year for the journals 
of the American Psychological Associa 
tion, tells how many books got reviewed 
and how many only listed, how many 


double reviews there have been, and 


(if the investigator can manage it) what 


important books got 


American 
(That’s 


European coverage must 


missed 


altogether enough for now 


come under 
scrutiny later.) So be patient. CP is 


trying. 


I. this issue a correspondent deplores 
the use of so many unintelligible initials 
in current 


psychological writing. He 


wants CP to agree with him. Well, CP 
is not going to give up its own two 


beautiful initials, not now after it has 
won its fight to rid them of political 
contamination; yet it has decided to 
abandon the use of the parochial shop 
slang “APA,” because CP is not a trade 
journal and it hopes that its 


spread 


readers 


beyond the 


range in which 


“APA” can mean only one of its six 
common meanings. Sixty years ago the 
Editor’s father used every spring to 
proceed with great fanfare to the grand 
annual meeting of the APA 


Association) 


(American 
Pharmaceutical Psycholo- 


gists, philosophers, psychiatrists, and 
philologists all use these initials, as do 
also the prison people. 


E. G. B 
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Kenneth E. Clark 


Dissecting the Body Psychologic 


America’s Psychologists: A Survey of a Growing Profession. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Psychological Association, 1957. Pp. x + 247. $1.00. 


Reviewed by Epwtn B. NEWMAN 


Dr. Newman is chairman of Harvard’s 
Department of Psychology and knows a 
very great deal about academic adminis- 
tration, communication, electronics, ex- 
perimental psychology, European psy- 
chology, history of psychology, human 
nature, information theory, learning, 
perception, psychoacoustics, psychologists, 
and politics. 


[' is a healthy sign, perhaps, when 
the self-regard of a person or institu- 
tion is so high that he wants to grow, 
and he is concerned about how he is 
growing. Psychology is in that frame of 
mind. As part of this concern, an inquiry 
was undertaken by the American Psy- 
chological Association, which came to 
be known as Project B, a kind of institu- 
tional introspection under the guidance 
of some institutional clinicians. It 
asked a central part of psychology to 
look at itself. Presented in this small book 
is what the client said, in rather great 
detail, in fact in some 12,610 numerical 
entries in 160 tables. This is substantially 
the protocol of the interview, a statistical 
protocol to be sure, but with rather 
little background about why the patient 
was led to make these introspections, 
or how he feels now that the process is 
done. 

This large amount of information was 
collected in an effort first to identify the 
outstanding psychologists of this coun- 
try, and then to ask where they came 
from, and how they got that way. 
Roughly two-thirds of the report has to 
do with a study of 150 eminent members 
of our profession, with doctor’s degrees 
granted between 1930 and 1945. These 
people were chosen from a much longer 
list of highly visible psychologists by 
votes or rankings of their peers. As a 
control for this group, a corresponding 
number were chosen at random from the 
membership of the APA. 

It turns out that the eminent group 
would have been predicted almost as well 
by any of a half-dozen alternative cri- 
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teria, that they now occupy positions 
commensurate with what people: think 
of them, and that they are busy with 
activities, especially research, that al- 
most certainly will add further to their 
eminence. They are by and large the 
professors of our leading universities. 
But the study of their backgrounds is 
less revealing. They have about the same 
kind of parents as the average psycholo- 
gist. Neither their father’s occupation, 
nor his education, nor his religion, dis- 
tinguishes them. Generally, the eminent 
man made up his mind about his pro- 
fession a little earlier, he received more 
encouragement and financial aid, took 
less time to finish his education, and then 
set about making himself famous with 
determination and dispatch. To put the 
matter another way, the farther one 
goes back from the criterion of eminence, 
both in time and in kinds of activity, the 
less is the probability that any condition 
or activity will distinguish between the 
eminent and the not so eminent. And 
at almost no point does it become clear 
what is cause and what is effect. It is 
always possible to entertain the hypothe- 
sis that the difference between the groups 
has arisen as a consequence of the man’s 
ability and performance, rather than the 
view that his education, let us say, is a 
differential factor in his further pre- 
ferment. 


yal remainder of this report is con- 
cerned with four other questions, how 
do psychologists with different areas of 
specialization differ in their interests 
and activities, how many persons are 
doing psychological work without pro- 
fessional. identification (there are about 
as many without as with it), what hap- 
pens to undergraduate majors in psy- 
chology (all kinds of things), and what 
do the current graduate students look 
like compared with their presumed 
peers of twenty years ago (they con- 
tinue the same trends as found in the 





cross-sectional sample of APA mem- 
bers). These chapters thus provide in- 
formation on issues that have concerned 
members of the APA, but they lack an 
intimate connection with the earlier 
part of the book. 

It is not quite clear in retrospect just 
what kinds of answers were anticipated 
by those who proposed this set of studies. 
They will have to speak for themselves. 
Yet this reviewer confesses to a bit of 
disappointment, not with the excellence 
of the work done, but rather with the 
lack of any clear questions at the outset, 
and the failure to find any novel hypothe- 
sis in the course of the survey. The 
Knapp-Goodrich studies of the origins 
of American scientists were, in compari- 
son, more provocative. Is the need for 
upward social mobility a critical one 
in providing the manpower for a young 
profession? Has this situation not 
changed appreciably over the past 
twenty-five years? Is it not strikingly 
clear that the content of our vaunted 
instruction plays only a minor role in a 
person’s achievement? Whence come the 
patterns of interests and values that 
appear to distinquish the outstanding 
from the commonplace scientists? The 
venturesome reader may extract partial 
answers to these questions from the 
tables of this report, but an aggressive 
testing of such hypotheses by those 
connected with the study would have 
been more helpful. 

One difficulty that inevitably faces 
the researcher in this area is that he 
proposes to examine our idols, not an 
easy task under any circumstances. 
Neither researcher nor respondent can 
entirely disentangle himself from our 
common mores. For instance, we expect 
a desire for money to be important in 
the choices of an individual, and the 
lack of money to be a limitation on 
research. The evidence in this study, 
such as it is, casts rather serious doubt 
on that belief. Only about 3% of the 
reasons offered for entering psychology 
were monetary; yet the author concludes: 
“The role of scholarship and fellowship 
programs in aiding sciences to their re- 
cruitment of able students is an impor- 
tant one.’’ Whose idol is that? 

Or again, we have a nostalgic regard 
for the small department where every 
man can be king. Says the author: 
“Psychology has had a number of 
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Important new Wiley titles in psychology and related fields... 


THEORIES OF 


By CALVIN S. HALL, Western Reserve University; and 
GARDNER LINDZEY, Syracuse University. Compact, 
comprehensive summaries of the major contemporary the- 
ories of personality. Each of the twelve theories presented 
in the book is discussed in a clear, expository manner, with- 
out bias or special pleading. In addition, a useful account 


MODELS OF MAN: 


By HERBERT A. SIMON, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. This collection of sixteen related essays develops a 
coherent theory of the rational and non-rational aspects of 
human behavior in a social setting. Throughout the volume 
mathematical thinking is employed freely to bring clarity to 
topics and areas that have suffered from the vagueness of 


PERSONALITY 


is given of the empirical work which has been stimulated 
by theory. An excellent introductory chapter on the nature 
of personality theory provides a general orientation to the 
subject, and the concluding chapter compares and sum- 
marizes the various theories. 1957. 572 pages. $6.50. 


Social and Rational 


purely verbal treatments. The essays illuminate topics of 
fundamental concern to all the social sciences: the concepts 
of influence and causality, Homans’ and Festinger’s theories 
of group behavior, the nature of rational choice, the em- 
ployment relation, and role theory. 1957. 287 pages. $5.00. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CYBERNETICS 


By W. ROSS ASHBY, Barnwood House, Gloucester. A 
clear account of cybernetics for readers without a strong 
background in mathematics or physics. The author's ap- 
proach is quite new and much less complicated than that 
generally used. Starting from commonplace and well-under- 
stood concepts, Dr. Ashby proceeds step by step to show 
how these concepts can be made exact and how they can 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 


By D. A. SHOLL, University College, London. Gives an 
authoritative view of the present status of knowledge of 
the cerebral cortex. The author discusses recent studies of 
the cortex carried out by anatomists, clinicians, physiolo- 
gists, and psychologists, correlating the findings of these 


be developed until they lead into such subjects as feedback, 
stability, regulation, ultrastability, information, coding, noise, 
and other cybernetic topics. With almost all illustrations 
and examples taken from the biological sciences, this work 
is of special interest to readers in the field of psychology. 
1956. 295 pages. $6.50 


THE CEREBRAL CORTEX 


researchers. The volume critically examines numerous the- 
ories of brain organization, from the vague guesswork of 
Pavlov to a consideration of the influence of modern tech- 
nological discoveries on neurological theory. 1956. 125 
pages. $4.25. 


AMERICAN FAMILIES 


By PAUL C. GLICK, U. S. Bureau of the Census. Pre- 
sents a demographic analysis of census data on American 
families at the midcentuty. The author provides nationwide 
information on marriage, family composition, and other as- 
pects of family life. Wherever possible he points out inter- 
relationships between the statistical findings, traces histori- 


cal trends in the data, and remarks upon the significance of 
the figures in terms of their implications for marital adjust- 
ment, for economic well-being of families, and for probable 
future population changes. Sponsored by the Committee on 
Census Monographs of the Social Science Research Council, 
and the Bureau of the Census. 1957. 240 pages. $6.00. 


ON HUMAN COMMUNICATION 


By COLIN CHERRY, University of London. 1957. 


333 pages. $6.75. Also available in college edition. 


Send today for your on-approval copies. 


160 YEARS 


OF PUBLISHING 
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graduate departments that have excelled 
even though they were quite small, or 
perhaps because they were small.... 
It is not likely that random errors place 
Brown, Johns Hopkins, and Virginia in 
the list.” But by the rules of statistical 
evidence exactly the reverse conclusion 
should have been drawn from the table 
presented to establish the conclusion. 
Another idol? This reviewer has a high 
regard for the three departments men- 
tioned, but he does not believe that we 
should overlook the unpredictable fac- 
tors that determine the excellence of any 
given entering class. 


© of the nice things about this 


report is that it permits us to dispose 
of some old beliefs that have become 
shopworn. One is the notion of the dis- 


appointed pre-medic or the discouraged 
man-about-to-go-into-business. These 
groups do not contribute much to psy- 
chology’s numbers. Another belief that 
can now be discarded is the one that 
large numbers of publications ensure 
professional success. Total listings in 
the Psychological Abstracts predicted 
eminence less well than the four other 
measures used in the study and were 
given zero weight in a multiple correla- 
tion. There is a lesson to be learned here! 

It is going to be useful to have this 
publication in our hands. It is good that 
it has been completed and is so well 
presented, for many psychologists have 
wondered about “Project B.” Let us 
hope that now some good hard thinking 
will be done about the issues that lie 
latent here. 


Platitude or Heresy in 
Medical Education? 


J. H. Woodger 


Physics, Psychology and Medicine: A Methodological Essay. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. x + 145. $1.75. 


Reviewed by IVAN NORMAN MENSH 


Dr. Mensh is Associate Professor of Med- 
ical Psychology in the Department of 
Psychiatry and Neurology in the Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine. For 
years he has been active as consultant and 
counselor in the various activities that look 
toward improving medical education. 


} pence education has appeared in 
several forms over the centuries, 
beginning with the apprentice system 
which persisted for more than twenty- 
three hundred years. The Flexner report 
of 1910 marked the end of this pattern 
and the start of the era of physical sci- 
ences in medical curricula. In some 
quarters this phase, in its turn, is now 
under attack because of its insistence 
upon rigid scientific instruction, an in- 
structional system which is felt by sev- 
eral foundations and some leaders in 
medical education to have too often 
crowded out of perspective the person 
about whom the facts of medical science 
are gathered—the patient. And thus, in 
some of the medical schools among the 
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eighty-two in the United States, stu- 
dents again are being exposed to patients 
(and vice versa!) from their very first 
days of medical education so that they 
may learn to appreciate the fundamental 
fact that health and illness occur in per- 
sons in a personal and social world, and 
not in “automatic machines waiting for 
the penny to drop.” 


Anatomy is largely an affair of corpses that 
cannot talk. ... The student is thus taught 
to seek the living among the dead and so to 
regard human beings as complicated pieces 
of machinery whose parts can go wrong in 
various ways. But being miserable is not a 
recognized way in which a machine can go 
wrong. Its correction seems to call for a dif- 
ferent approach. Nevertheless the attitude 
which has been initiated in the preclinical 
period still largely dominates the clinical. 


Woodger, Professor of Biology at the 
University of London, is appalled both 
by the high incidence of mental illness 
in his country and the “minute fraction”’ 
of time allotted in the medical curricu- 


lum to training the student in under- 
standing the person: 


Wher. we contrast this meagre pittance of 
instruction in psychology, given at the end of 
the preclinical course, with the large share of 
time and care which is devoted to teaching 
the physical sciences, and when we recall the 
high proportion of patients who suffer from 
mental illness, it is difficult to believe that 
this treatment can enhance the importance 
of psychology in the minds of students, or 
encourage them to make themselves ac- 
quainted with it to the extent required by 
their future tasks. O monstrous! but one 
half-penny worth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack! 


Essentially a treatise on the philosophy 
of science as applied to medical educa- 
tion, this essay urges, with long-needed 
emphasis, the replacement of “facts of 
science” and “scientism”’ by “the scien- 
tific attitude with its atmosphere of 
unbiased inquiry and research,” and 
calls for attention to problems of lin- 
guistic habits and semantic meanings 
and differentiations. 

To combat the dogmas of science as 
reflected in medical curricula, the author 
offers this essay and cites in recapitula- 
tion “‘the work of . . . [the] psychological 
colleague, who is struggling with the 
very difficult task of finding a system 
of hypotheses which will cover the 
ground from which the physical sciences 
abstract;...the lopsidedness of the 
medical curriculum ...{which| might 
very largely be the result of the enor- 
mous success and consequent prestige of 
the physical sciences, which has led 
people to identify science with the physi- 
cal sciences and so to neglect other kinds 
of investigation; . . . [and] this enormous 
success of the physical sciences [which] 
was—at least as far as medical students 
are concerned—accompanied by no at- 
tempt at a critical evaluation of scien- 
tific statements.” 

It is unusual to find a recapitulation 
in the middle of a book; here, however, 
it is a necessity. It serves to return the 
reader, and perhaps the author as well, 
to the relevance of the philosophy of 
science for medical education. Thus, the 
essay is saved from being merely an 
exercise in logic, for in these lectures the 
philosophy and logic of science are some- 
times laboriously elaborated and fre- 
quently include displays of syllogistic 
analyses seemingly drawn from a first 
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course in philosophy. It is not that 
Woodger does not recognize this ped- 
antry, for he writes, “It would be diffi- 
cult to summarize the somewhat long 
and rather complicated argument of this 
essay’’; yet apparently he was unable to 
dispense with his lessons in logic. Never- 
theless, in spite of this tedium, there 
shines through, in Woodger’s attack on 
medical education in Britain, the things 
that also have been said in the United 
States, said with such fervor and finances 
in the past decade that experimental 
programs in new ways of medical educa- 
tion have already been introduced into 
more than a dozen schools. 


The Psychiatrist’s 
Mecca 
Walker Winslow 


The Menninger Story. 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Pp. 350. $5.00. 


Garden 
1956. 


Reviewed by Max M. LEviIn 


who is Executive Officer of the Founda- 
tions’ Fund for Research in Psychiatry, 
in New Haven, Conn., and also a Re- 
search Associate in the Department of 
Psychiatry at Yale. He is really pioneering 
in philanthropoid (his portmanteau word, 
but it is a good one) psychology. 


HIs is the story of C. F. Menninger 
@ yer the Foundation he helped 
create. It is in part the answer to a social 
phenomenon that is puzzling indeed. 
If one were to speculate on the least 
likely place for the development of an 
important psychiatric center, Topeka, 
Kansas, could easily be imagined to be 
near the head of the list. Without enter- 
ing into the controversy of the indi- 
vidual’s place in history—the individual 
as a dependent or an independent vari- 
able—the story of the Menninger 
Foundation reveals that an individual— 
or several—has recently, at least, played 
a significant role even in our institu- 
tionalized society. 

The Menningers have become national 
symbols of American psychiatry and 
mental health. The roles of the Men- 
ninger brothers as prominent spokesmen 
for psychiatry are well known. They 
have served to make psychiatry respec- 
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table, even attractive, to men of in- 
fluence in government, in religion, in 
the military, and, more recently, in 
industry. These are the homegrown 
midwestern doctors who were able to 
transplant the ‘foreign’ Viennese teach- 
ings of Freud into the midst of America. 
In 1955 the Lasker group award was 
presented to the Foundation and Clinic 
by the American Public Health Associa- 
tion “for a sustained and highly produc- 
tive attack against mental disease, bear- 
ing fruit in better hospitals, better trained 
staffs and greatly improved care of the 
patients.” 

Some of the story of how this came to 
be is described in this somewhat jour- 
nalistic account of what is essentially a 
biography of the father, C. F. Mennin- 
ger. The author, a writer who is now 
working as an administrative person in 
the mental health movement, spent con- 
siderable time in interviewing and ob- 
serving the Menninger family and other 
staff persons in Topeka. He has written 
an interesting, admiring, and at times 
penetrating account of the Menninger 
family, especially of the father. The de- 
scription of the Foundation and Clinic, 
however, is far less adequate. 

The origin of the clinic is traced to the 
curiosity and family ambition of a homeo- 
pathic physician who seemed ever in 
search of new knowledge and techniques. 
Somehow the elder Menninger was able 
to convert the deprivations in his own 
personal, social, and educational back- 
ground, as well as the psychological 
problems within his family, into sources 
of strength which spurred him to new 
learning and new activities throughout 
the ninety-odd years of his life. He was 
deeply impressed by a visit in the sum- 
mer of 1908 to the Mayo Clinic. Here 
he found in a town one-fifth the size of 
Topeka a world-famous clinic headed 
by a father and two sons. Having been 
aware of the isolation of the individual 
general practitioner, he was more im- 
pressed with the specialization and in- 
tegrated practice he saw at Mayos than 
with the surgery, the specialty for which 
the Mayos were more famous. Upon his 
return he announced, “I have been to 
Mayos and I have seen a great thing. 
You boys are going to be doctors and 
we are going to have a clinic like that 
right here in Topeka.” That the Clinic, 
founded in 1919 essentially as a diagnos- 


tic center, turned out to specialize in 
psychiatry, was primarily the doing of 
Dr. Karl, the son, who had been trained 
in Boston in psychiatry and neurology. 
The father’s interest in these areas was, 
however, present even earlier. 

The concept of group practice was 
implicit from the beginning, with various 
specialists and later with various dis- 
ciplines participating. By 1934 the Clinic 
was to become nationally known as one 
of the best private psychiatric facilities. 
Some seven years later, a non-profit 
foundation was established to serve as a 
training and research center. The hu- 
manitarian and social dedication of the 
Menninger family was thereby made 
evident, for in other hands a lucrative 
sanitorium and clinic would have been 
continued as a commercial enterprise. 


f persistent intellectual curiosity 
of the father and his sons led to critical 
self-evaluation and an eagerness to 
understand specifically why patients 
do or do not improve. Conceivably C. 
F.’s earlier career as a small-college 
instructor in various sciences and his 
“ardently scholarly” interests were de- 
cisive influences. At any rate, the 
Foundation soon became the largest 
and, according to this book, the leading 
psychiatric training center. By 1954 ten 
per cent of all psychiatric residents were 
in training in the program at the Winter 
VA, Topeka State, and the Menninger 
facilities, all under the general auspices 
and supervision of the Menningers and 
their staff, and some 400 psychiatrists 
had already completed training. In 
addition, training programs were es- 
tablished for clinical psychologists, 
social workers, psychiatric nurses and 
aides, and occupational therapists. For 
various reasons, some of these under- 
takings proved to be temporary, but the 
psychiatric training program has con- 
tinued to flourish with some 135 resi- 
dents currently in training. The program 
in clinical psychology was revised in 
1952 and limited to the urgently needed 
postdoctoral training in adult, child 
and clinical research. “It is as an educa- 
tional center that the Menninger Founda- 
tion seems likely to win its most enduring 
fame.” At a time when graduate psy- 
chiatric training was essentially limited 
to state hospital residencies with all 








their inadequacies and psychiatric train- 
ing in medical schools was hardly de- 
veloped, the Menninger program was 
indeed a shining beacon. 

Although the topic is not discussed 
in this book, psychologists will appreciate 
how the intellectual and scholarly in- 
terests of the Menningers led also to the 
development of a substantial Depart- 
ment of Clinical Psychology. Eventually 
this department had a profound effect 
upon the identity and ideology of the 
clinical psychology that was developing 
during the war and especially during 
the post-war years. Psychologists came 
to be recognized as more than psycho- 
metricians and to be given considerable 
responsibility in clinical services, re- 
search and teaching. Clinical psychology 
was thus able to emerge as a recognized 
profession with substantial status and 
dignity. The contributions of Rapaport, 
Schafer, and Gill to clinical theory and 
diagnostic testing, and the research 
efforts of Escalona, Holt, and Klein are 
by now well known. 


Pisin the Foundation was prob- 
ably not the great research center of the 
thirties that the author says it was, 
still it gave more encouragement and 
support to research than was or even is 
generally available in comparable insti- 
tutions. For some years, although operat- 
ing on a deficit, a substantial amount of 
staff time, expensive and scarce, was 
freed for scholarly work and research. 
Only relatively recently have public 
and private grants eased this burden. 
This effort too will doubtless remain as 
an enduring contribution since psychia- 
tric research has until recently had few 
centers and little institutional support. 
It still, of course, lacks adequate per- 
sonnel. 

Perhaps in no other clinical center has 
the clinical team come to function in so 
integrated a fashion as at the Mennin- 
gers. It is said that few of the alumni 
can function satisfactorily and happily 
in isolation when in private practice. 
They tend to seek out professional 
colleagues to form little teams. It is 
believed, moreover, that a greater per- 
centage than from many other training 
programs enters fields other than private 
practice. Apparently these four hundred 
are not headed for Park Avenue. 


The major deficiency in this book is 
the inadequate account of the contribu- 
tions of the many able staff members. 
The biographer of the Menninger family 
can understandably need to emphasize 
the role of C. F. and his sons, but con- 
siderable injustice is done to many 
others who were equally dedicated and 
able. The role of Robert Knight is barely 
mentioned. Merton Gill, David Rapa- 
port, Roy Schafer, Robert Holt, George 
Klein, among others, would seem not to 
have existed at all, and this list includes 
only those who came immediately to this 
reviewer’s mind. There are many others. 
These able contributors have been 
treated anonymously as Menninger 
employees or as non-existent. Clearly no 
such clinical enterprise or ‘empire’ 
could function at such a high level with- 
out many able staff members. 

This reviewer recommends the book 
as an interesting and at times penetrat- 
ing story of the Menninger family. It is 
not, however, the story of the Menninger 
Foundation. Yet it throws considerable 
light on the origins of the clinic which 
has become the ‘Mecca’ for “physicians 
in search of the best in psychiatric train- 
ing, and for the mentally ill seeking the 
most modern treatment.” 


Strictly for 
Managers . 


Mason Haire 


Psychology in Management. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. x 
+ 212. $4.75. 


Reviewed by O. A. OHMANN 


who, after many years of teaching indus- 
trial psychology in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, has now for the past dozen years 
been associated with the Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he is at present Director of Organi- 
zation Planning and Management Devel- 
opment. 


His is the kind of book you might 

undertake to write if a business ac- 
quaintance suggested the following as- 
signment. “Based on your study of the 
behavioral sciences and on your practical 
experience in dealing with people in a 
variety of work situations, will you out- 


line briefly (200 pages) your own opera- 
tive beliefs with respect to the behavior 
of people working together in industry. 
Do not confuse me,” he would say, “‘with 
a recital of unessential details, interesting 
elaborations of factual knowledge, nor 
with the rationalization of your views 
by citing supportive scientific evidence. 
I am more interested in the concepts, 
principles, understandings, and assump- 
tions which you yourself have found 
useful and in the way you have inte- 
grated them into a consistent operative 
view of human relations on the job. I 
am more concerned with developing a 
sound philosophy than I am in getting 
ready answers to specific problems. And, 
incidentally, if you can avoid the highly 
specialized, technical vocabulary which 
you fellows use to impress your col- 
leagues, and use instead a straightfor- 
ward, unpretentious style, generously 
interspersed with concrete illustrative 
examples from the shop and office, your 
comment will be particularly helpful.” 

This in essence is the target Haire sets 
for himself and pursues, with unusual 
sensitivity to the needs of managers and 
a fine appreciation of what in the psy- 
chological sciences is basic and most per 
tinent. 

Certainly the recent emphasis on 
‘human relations’ in industry and the 
current near-neurotic preoccupation 
with ‘management development’ testi- 
fies to the reality of the need for the 
use of behavioral science in business, 
and also to the growing awareness in the 
business community that the behavioral 
sciences have potential significance for 
managers. There is a dearth of psycho- 
logical writing tailored to this need, 
which is not met by scholarly handbooks 
of experimental industrial psychology, 
nor by college texts oriented to academic 
content and treating in segmented fash- 
ion a hodgepodge of industrial problems, 
nor by the ‘cook books’ which catalogue 
specific techniques, and is definitely not 
met by the ‘how to’ books which popu- 
larize the superficial for those who want 
to get ahead. 

In contrast Haire’s integrated treat- 
ment of the most significant concepts 
and principles will be welcomed by 
managers, who, unlike the psychologists, 
will appreciate his rigorous selectivity 
and generous omissions. The book will 
probably become required reading in 
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the ‘Executive Development Programs’ 
which have mushroomed in the univer- 
sities—occasionally without benefit of 
much integration. 


yw. closely-knit account begins 
with a rather general view of “the na- 
ture of people’’—of human needs, their 
hierarchical organization, and their ex- 
pression in patterned behavior in re- 
sponse to the environment as interpreted 
and organized by the individual. Each 
subsequent chapter builds on the con- 
cepts developed in earlier chapters, dif- 
ferentiating and elaborating them fur- 
ther to show their implications for such 
particular sets of problems as communi- 
* cations, training, and wage administra- 
tion. The reader is frequently rewarded 
and surprised by fresh insights which 


seem to derive from an unusual twist 
given to the obvious. A recurring theme 
is that the operative realities to be dealt 
with stem from the worker’s perception 
of himself, his job, his pay, his role in 
relation to the roles he visualizes for his 
superiors and associates. 

The author also keeps one eye on the 
college student preparing for a business 
career. As a text its most vulnerable 
point is its restricted scope. There is no 
systematic coverage of such areas as 
employment, fatigue and _ efficiency, 
safety, performance evaluation, union 
relations. Even within areas selected for 
treatment the account is necessarily 
partial—The Nature of People is com- 
pressed into 33 pages. While adoptions 
as a basic text may be limited, the vol- 
ume should have wide use as collateral 
reading. 


Hard and Soft Facts About 
Children 


Elizabeth B. Hurlock 


Child Development (3rd ed.). New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. xvi + 


703. $6.00. 
Louis P. Thorpe and Wendell W. 


Cruze 


Developmental Psychology. New York: Ronald Press, 1956. Pp. v + 


670. $6.00. 
Reviewed by 


Dr. Levin is an associate professor in the 
Department of Child Development and 
Family Relationships at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Previously he was in Harvard’s 
Laboratory of Human Development and, 
with R. R. Sears and Eleanor Maccoby, 
is co-author of Patterns of Child Rearing, 
due to be published just about now. 


EHAVIORAL scientists, we are told, 

build theories before they inti- 
mately observe and catalogue their 
phenomena. Child psychology certainly 
need not share this onus. There is 
hardly a nuance of childhood that has 
not been noted and reported by someone. 
The major impetus to assembling the 
myriad facts has been a welfare orienta- 
tion, the desire to use the information to 
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help children. One of these books empha- 
sizes the facts, the other the welfare. 
Hurlock’s book is a compendium of 
information about children. Almost 
every study bearing on a given topic is 
presented. The author in her preface says 
that she has ‘referenced’ so exhaustively 
in the hope “that this bibliography will 
prove to be especially useful to those 
students who are anxious to delve fur- 
ther.”” The delvers often will find that 
they have been directed without dis- 
crimination to research reports, specula- 
tive articles, advices about children, and 
toadditional secondary sources. The 2300- 
item bibliography (reviewer’s estimate) 
is indeed impressive and is also likely to 
elicit the undergraduate query, “Do I 
have to know all those names?” The 
professional, on the other hand, will find 





such a compendium useful, although he 
will wish that some of the findings had 
been evaluated in terms of the adequacy 
of their supporting data. 

Hurlock organizes the plethora of 
facts under chapter headings like Pre- 
natal Development, Physical Growth, 
Development of Speech, Play. Within each 
chapter the organization is usually in 
terms of age differences. The manner of 
presentation is a series of outlines, in 
which disparate points are frequently 
weighed coordinately. We learn, for 
example, that the principles of develop- 
ment are, among others, that develop- 
ment is continuous, predictable, proceeds 
from general to specific, and, pari passu, 
that “many forms of so-called ‘problem 
behavior’ are normal behavior of the age 
in which they occur.” On the other hand, 
one wonders how, without theory, all of 
these minutiae can be organized other 
than in an outline, and the topic headings 
are indeed useful since they provide 
summary statements of the many facts. 

This third edition of the book replaces 
the early chapter on history of child 
study with one on social adjustments. 
The publisher provides an excellent series 
of films to be used with the book, films 
that sometimes point out practical 
applications that the author does not 
emphasize in the text. There is also a 
useful annotated list of visual aids. 

By contrast, the preface to the book 
by Thorpe and Cruze sounds promising. 
“An attempt,” they say, “has been 
made to avoid the growing practice of 
making texts in this field resemble 
reference works intensely packed with 
researches, names, facts, and other data.” 
To make the book usable by students who 
have no preparation in psychology, sev- 
eral topics in general psychology are 
treated briefly: learning, intelligence, the 
physiology of emotions. Throughout, 
the book is oriented with respect to 
mental health. The practical applications 
of much of the data, especially for educa- 
tion, are spelled out, e.g., the implications 
of information about physical growth 
for the construction of school furnish- 
ings, and a classification of needs useful 
to teachers. There is, in fact, a chapter on 
the school environment. 

Though some chapter headings are 
similar to MHurlock’s, these authors 
emphasize motivation, dynamic psy- 
chology, and abnormal development. 








Harcourt, Brace and Company 


announces the forthcoming 


SECOND EDITION OF 
ERNEST R. HILGARD’S 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 


a distinguished successor to the popular First Edition. 


Thoroughly revised and up-to-date, the Second Edition of Dr. Hilgard’s /ntroduction 
to Psychology is a sound introduction to the principles and data of psychology. In 


addition to the text, valuable new supplementary materials will be published this 
spring: 


@ STUDENT'S GUIDE AND WORKBOOK 


A thoroughly revised 256-page guide and workbook containing orientation questions, 
synopses, self-quiz, and individual and class experiments. 


@ INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 


A new 32-page manual containing hints for the instructor on teaching the first course 
in psychology, teaching aids, examinations, and key to experiments in the workbook. 


@ TEST ITEMS 


Over 500 objective test questions will be made available to instructors each year. 


Publication: April, 1957 
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Freudian theories of motivation, how- 
ever, get a page and a half. Psychosexual 
development, a full chapter, turns out to 
be awareness of sex differences, children’s 
questions about sex, and a vocabulary 
list essential for talking to children 
about sex. There is a brief chapter on 
maturity and another on senescence 
which make the book, technically, one on 
developmental psychology rather than 
child development. 

In general, the treatment is breezy, 
and the reviewer doubts whether the 
serious instructor and student will be 
happy with it. 

One is impressed with both books by 
the divorcement between developmental 
psychology and _ general psychology. 
For example, each text has a chapter 
on emotions. For Hurlock, the signifi- 
cant childhood emotions are fear, worry, 
anger, jealousy, joy, affection, and 
curiosity. Thorpe and Cruze _ include 
fear, worry, anger, and annoyance, yet 
neither raises the problems about such a 
construct as emotion, nor does either 
discuss the psychoanalytic or the experi- 
mental work on fear. Here is another 
example. Hurlock introduces her chapter 
on the development of speech as follows: 
“Language is the ability to communicate 
with others.” She says little about the 
nature of the acquisition of language nor 
does she note the recent contributions by 
the psycholinguists. Both texts have 
chapters on moral development with no 
reference to current theories of identifica- 
tion and superego formation. The stu- 
dents assigned these texts will not 
meet in them the exciting current issues 
in developmental psychology, e.g., the 
ethologists’ revisions of instinct theory, 
critical periods in development, maternal 
deprivation, and cross-cultural studies of 
development. 


eh certain circumstances the 
books could be useful teaching aids. 
Thorpe and Cruze might be satisfactory 
for students whose interests are in applied 
developmental psychology, particularly 
in education, and who have had little 
preparation in psychology. Hurlock’s 
book, on the other hand, can be a chal- 
lenge to the instructor for he can assume 
that the students now know so many 
facts about children that he can give him- 
self to the task of systematizing enough 
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of them to change the learning from rote 
to meaningful. Perhaps it will be in this 
way that developmental psychology 
moves from catalogues to theories. 


MMPI Reaches 
Maturity 


George Schlager Welsh and 
W. Grant Dahlstrom (Eds.) 


Basic Readings on the MMPI in 
Psychology and Medicine. 
Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1956. Pp. xvii + 656. 
$8.75. 


Reviewed by Irwin A. BERG 


who is Professor of Psychology at Loui- 
siana State University. As a_ clinical 
counselor he has worked with the MMPI 
almost since it was born and he even has an 
idea of why it works. Altogether, though, 
he is a little kaleidoscopic; rats in mazes 
and hormones in dogs have interested him 
and he has even been known to read poetry. 


SYCHOLOGISTS who scan their pro- 

fessional journals, however hur- 
riedly, will probably accept without 
protest the statement that the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory has 
come of age as a Clinical and research 
tool. But the speed with which the 
MMPI came of age and then, in the last 
few years, explosively entered a robust 
middle maturity will astonish even the 
regular journal readers. In 1940 there 
were three MMPI publications and in 
1954 the total was 689, half of which had 
appeared since 1950. By the time this 
review appears, it seems highly probable 
that the number of articles shall have 
crossed the 900 mark. If the whimsical 
extrapolation of APA membership in- 
crease used by a well-known psychologist 
is loosely applied to MMPI publication 
rates, it seems likely that nothing will be 
printed in the year 2100 except material 
on the MMPI and every living, literate 
person will be solely engaged in writing 
MMPI articles. Whether or not the flow 
of published material increases at the 
present rate, one fact seems established: 
the scope of research interest in the 
MMPI is a phenomenon without close 
parallel in the history of professional 
psychology. 





The present book is, in part, a recog- 
nition by editors Welsh and Dahlstrom 
that Johnny-come-latelies to the MMPI 
scene simply cannot cover the available 
literature. So, in consultation with 
Starke Hathaway, one of the MMPI 
authors, they selected 66 articles (includ- 
ing some unpublished materials) with 
the goal of providing a representative 
ten-percent sample. They were successful 
in achieving their goal. A comparison of 
several of the original articles with the 
edited version shows some pruning and 
snipping, but this literary surgery was 
so skillfully executed that the abbrevi- 
ated articles represent an improvement 
in each instance. As in all many-authored 
volumes, the style, of course, varies 
widely from author to author. There is 
sparkling, incisive prose by Paul Meehl, 
straightforward declarative sentences 
from L. E. Drake, and determined, 
clumping phrases by Welsh. Yet, for all 
that, the book gets its content across 
rather effectively. 


y Ne is not to assert that Basic Read- 
ings in the MMPI is without flaw. At 
times, for example, the editors work 
overtime in striving to avoid the slightest 
shadow’s being cast upon the MMPI. 
Their handling of the Mf scale is a case 
in point. This particular scale is really 
not capable of a reasonably valid identifi- 
cation of individual homosexuals as it 
was intended to be, apparently because 
homosexuals can usually obtain ‘normal’ 
scores if they so choose. In this connec- 
tion, when Cottle in a 1953 review of the 
MMPI literature summarized a study by 
Benton, he noted, “When Benton re- 
tested nine homosexuals with instruc- 
tions to fake normal, six were able to 
secure normal scores.” But when the 
editors refer to the Benton study in an 
introduction to the section on psychiatric 
problems, they note (p. 375), “Of the ten 
cases of homosexuality, four were not 
able to reduce their scale 5 (M/) scores.” 
The increase from nine to ten cases 
apparently came from some unpublished 
data supplied by Benton. There is 
probably nothing wrong with digging up 
an extra case nor with reversing the 
original author’s negative statement to a 
positive form, since the article itself is 
reprinted later in the book; yet the 








fact remains that two-thirds of a small 
group of confessed homosexuals were able 


to fake normal M/ scores. Further, non- GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


homosexual college students who take 
the MMPI under standard administra- Henry E. Garrett, Columbia University 
tion procedures often obtain significantly 
high M/ ratings. Glossing over or ignoring 
such data is unnecessary, even mislead- 


Combining the biological and social approaches, this text offers 
a functional treatment of the structure of the nervous system 
and discusses those applications of psychology of greatest in- 
terest and benefit to the undergraduate. 


ing, and serves to weaken somewhat an 
otherwise excellent book. The MMPI is 
a splendid clinical instrument and needs | 
no verbal pirouettes to distract attention 
from an occasional shortcoming in a few 
of the scales. 

In organizing Basic Readings on the | 











Projects in Psychology 
MMPI, the editors had the student and ‘ - 
researcher more in mind than the prac- A Student’s Manual to Accompany 
es ° ¢ 8 e ° e . ’ 
ticing clinician, for, instead of expanding Garrett’s General Psychology 
the space allotted to MMPI interpreta- Robert J, Williams and August A. Fink, Jr. 
tion, they usually reproduced the basic Columbia University 
data of various articles in full. This is a 
bit unusual in edited volumes of this sort: This manual provides the student with an effec 
however it strikes this reviewer as tive study aid and illustrates accepted methods 
eminently sensible. If the student is to of research. 


learn why the MMPI is good, he needs 
just such quantitative information as 
evidence. Similarly, the clinician who 
needs convincing and the researcher who | yy 
needs data will have the information PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL 
essential to each. Such full facts-and- AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
figures reporting is especially useful 
because some of the articles included in : : 

: ; Henry Clay Lindgren, San Francisco State College 
the book are now rather inaccessible. : 


Rumor has it that a volume dealing with Designed to help the individual who has made a reasonably 
clinical problems in MMPI interpreta- 


ree >? Sega seg satisfactory adjustment to life, this text develops in the student 
tion is now in preparation. If so, it will ; : ‘ ; 
a better understanding of himself and others and gives him 
neatly complement the present book. : - . : 
practical assistance with his everyday problems. 




























‘ae psychologist who studies Welsh 
and Dahlstrom’s selections will under- 
stand the significance of the MMPI as a ‘ 
carefully conceived and painstakingly SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
validated schedule. He will know the — 
theory behind the test, how the test was An Interdisciplinary Approach 
constructed, and he will grasp the mean- Hubert Bonner, Ohio Wesleyan University 
ing of the various scales as well as their 
diagnostic significance. The mysteries 
of coding test profiles will be unravelled 
as thoroughly as it is possible to accom- 
plish this end in print, and the reasons 
why the MMPI is far more than just a 
super Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
will also be apparent. Further, the reader | : 
will obtain a fair picture of how the test 

‘ me . 55 Fifth Avenve, New York 3, New York 
works out in clinical settings and as a . ' - 
general personality measure. All in all, American Book Company 
the editors have done a good job. 


Professor Bonner integrates data from psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology to show how the bio- 
logical individual is transformed into a human person 
through contact with other people. 
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Aging Comes of 
Age 
John E. Anderson (Ed.) 


Psychological Aspects of Aging. 
(Proceedings of a Conference on 
Planning Research, Bethesda, Md., 
24-27 April 1955.) Washington, 
D. C.: American Psychological 
Association, 1956. Pp. viii + 323. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by JAMES E. BIRREN 


who is Chief of the Section on Aging of the 
Laboratory of Psychology of the National 
Institute of Mental Health in Bethesda, 
Maryland. He is a gerontologist, if ever 
there was one, a Fellow of the Gerontological 
Society, president-elect of the Division of 
Maturity and Old Age of the American 
Psychological Association, associated with 
both the Journal of Gerontology and Geron- 
iologia, but he is not yet anywhere near 
becoming a geront himself. 


+ Sagi me of these proceedings 
shows that ‘aging’ has come of age 
among the fields of psychological re- 
search. It is curious that the psychology 
of aging has been so slow in developing. 
Perhaps there are both practical reasons 
and emotional factors for the selection of 
research topics. World Wars are likely to 
divert interest from major developmental 
studies and instead to emphasize such 
issues as age differences between twenty 
and thirty years in selection for pilot 
training. In 1940 a conference was held on 
mental health and maturity by the Public 
Health Service but the results were 
engulfed in the immediate problems of 
the war years. It also may be that aging 
is a subject which is difficult to de- 
personalize for research. 

This book will answer the question: 
‘What is the psychology of aging?” It is 
the only existing comprehensive sum- 
mary of the literature and research issues, 
and its publication in such a usable form 
is a creditable achievement. Critical com- 
parisons of the contributions of the 
twenty-eight members of the conference 
are difficult to make, for in such com- 
parisons one would be forced to contrast, 
for example, an attempt to conceptualize 
an aspect of aging on which there has 
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been little or no research with a critical 
review of a topic which has a well-devel- 
oped literature. 

It is not likely that a conference of this 
scope could be attempted again. The 
scope ranged from biological processes of 
aging in the nervous systems of lower 
animals to age changes in human social- 
psychological phenomena. At present it is 
even possible for an investigator to 
master the literature of this entire field, 
but this situation can not continue for 
long, and future discussions will have to 
expand into days what was treated in 
half-days at the present conference, when 
a half-day was devoted (1) to personal 
and social adjustment, (2) to assessment 
of aging, (3) to perceptual and intellec- 
tive abilities, (4) to learning, motivation, 
and education, and (5) to functional ef- 
ficiency, skills, and employment. In this 
book are to be found the topics of con- 
temporary psychology discussed in rela- 
tion to aging; sensation and perception, 
personality, learning, and psychomotor 
skills. 

It is the last chapter of the book which 
is of greatest potential significance. There 
the editor, John E. Anderson, attempts 
to summarize and interpret the issues 
raised by the participants in the confer- 
ence. This chapter was prepared after 
the conference and, while it retained the 
scope of the original discussions, it added 
a perspective which makes it now a useful 
working outline of the research problems. 

One gathers from the present proceed- 
ings that many of the participants re- 
garded the study of aging as one of the 
vantage points from which a scientist 
may operate in exploring the organiza- 
tion of function. 


4 ll presence in the conference of 
persons who had done most of their re- 
search in the field of child development 
is significant, for it suggests that research 
on aging will be accelerated by being able 
to take advantage of the progress and 
avoid the culs-de-sac of early work on 
child psychology. It may be surprising to 
learn that studies of aging in identical 
twins have already been reported. Identi- 
cal twins apparently age as well as de- 
velop in more closely correlated patterns 
than do siblings or fraternal twins. 
Nevertheless the conference as a whole 
showed reservation and uneasiness about 





projecting the variables found to be 
important in child development into 
research on the later part of the life span. 
Explanations of the phenomena of aging 
apparently may indeed require a develop- 
mental approach, yet the important 
variables may be different from those 
governing the biological and psychologi- 
cal growth of early life. It is certain that 
aging is not an inverse of growth. 

One clear example of how the study of 
aging precipitates the re-examination of 
a ‘shelved issue’ lies in the interpretation 
of intelligence-test scores. It occurs to 
some psychologists interested in aging to 
ask whether an increment in function 
revealed by a test’s score is equal and 
opposite to a decrement of score of the 
same magnitude. If psychological tests 
become popular for use in retirement 
programs, then it will be necessary to 
know much more about the implications 
for the capacities of the individual than 
are revealed by a percentile score alone, 
which for children may, however, suffice 
for predicting scholastic achievement. 

One of the characteristics of a field like 
aging, a field which has marked practical 
aspects as well as profound scientific 
interest, is its susceptibility to confusion 
of points of view in a conference. There 
are few areas of biological and social 
research which contain such possibilities 
for significant scientific generalizations 
as does research on the latter part of the 
life span. Likewise the practical problems 
of older persons have been described as 
the major problem facing western civili- 
zations during the second half of the 
twentieth century. Confusion enters in 
when discussants lose sight of the point 
of an address, whether it is directed im- 
mediately to the practical problems of 
aging persons or to the more general 
problems of conceptualizing and conduct- 
ing research. 

At any rate, the psychology of aging 
now is ready to take its place among the 
subject-matters of psychology. The many 
questions raised by this conference are 
relevant to the practical problems of 
older people, yet clearly transcend the 
immediately practical and remain in need 
of much thought and patient research. 
Certainly a service has been done for 
science by the present conference that 
asks what we know and do not know 
about aging and then puts the discussion 
into print. 
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FILMS 


By Apotr MAnot., Editor 


Television Research 


The possibility for mass education 
offered by television broadcasts has re- 
sulted in a series of researches and appli- 
cations by both military and civilian 
agencies. 

The research programs conducted by 
these various agencies try to specify op- 
timum conditions for television effective- 
ness. These refer to (1) 
content, (2) tech- 
niques of presentation, (3) conditions of 
reception, and (4) over-all effectiveness. 


Following are short descriptions of a 


conditions 


television program 


series of researches and the resulting rec- 
ommendations for optimum effectiveness. 


TRAINING BY TELEVISION 


Robert T. Rock, Jr.. 
James S. Duva, and 
John E. Murray 


Training by Television. A Study 
in Learning and Retention. 
Port Washington, L. IL, N. Y.: 
Special Devices Center (Tech. Rep. 
No. 476-02-3) n.d. Pp. 24. $.75. 


Learning and retention of material 
presented by television is analyzed and 
measured in an unselected sample of 
approximately 3,000 officers and enlisted 
reservists. 

The research used eight TV programs 
presenting military matters within the 
context of the story called, The Com- 
mand Post.” 

The results indicate that instruction 
by TV is effective, that the material is 
remembered, and that the reservists like 
this type of instruction. 

Concerning the presentation of the 
material, the best results were obtained 
when narration, drama, and explicitness 
were combined. 

TV as a medium for achieving rapid 
mass learning is proved to be effective. 

(The report has a technical supple- 
ment, SDC 476-02-S3, not available tc 
the reviewer.) 


James E. Humphrey, 
J. A. Greenlee and 
Ralph L. Madison. 


Report prepared by Martin F. Fritz 

Survey of Television Utilization 
in Army Training (Final Re- 
port). Human Engineering report. 

Spec. Div. Cen. No. 530-01-1, 

1952. Pp. iv + 142. $.50. 

This report gives a summary of re- 
search in the utilization of television for 
Army training programs. The data pre 
sented cover also work done by public 
schools and adult from 1938 
1952. Concerning the use of 
television in Army training, specific in- 
formation on 


education 
through 
criteria for selection of 
check-lists), use for 
the field), 


selection and training of instructors as 


lessons (criteria 


teaching (in classroom, in 
well as operational techniques are given 
in detail. 

The study concludes with the state- 
ment that “television can be advanta- 
geously integrated into the Army training 
program.” 

Specific conditions for effectiveness 
require, however, a selection of subject 
matter suitable for television, one which 
could be made through appropriate cri- 
teria check-lists specificaily developed for 
that purpose. 

Instructors who are to teach by tele- 
vision need special training, a result that 
is easily achieved if the teachers selected 
have had the usual preparation and class- 
room experience. 

With respect to the number of students 
and amount of time, the best results are 
obtained if there are not more than 20 
students per receiver screen, and if the 
program is not longer than 30 min., with 
a maximum of four hours of television per 
day. 

Kinescopes, that is to say, television 
programs recorded on films, are particu- 
larly useful for the training of instructors 
and the duplication of lessons. 

In general this summary study shows 


the value of television and the conditions 
for its use as resulting from television re- 
search conducted up to 1952. The study 
provides also reading references and other 
valuable technical data. 


Robert T. Rock, Jr.. 
James S. Duva and 
John E. Murray 


Training by The 
Comparative Effectiveness of 
Instruction by 
Television 


Television. 


Television, 
and 
Conventional Classroom Pro- 
cedures. Port Washington, L. L., 
N. Y.: Special 
(Tech. Rep. No. 
Pp. 24. $.75. 


Recordings, 


Devices Center 


476-02-2) n.d. 


Experimental findings concerning the 
comparative effectiveness of instruction 
by television, recordings (sound movies), 
and usual classroom procedures are pre 
sented. Nine naval air training stations 
with approximately 120 subjects each 
took part in the experiment. Thre: 
equalized groups were selected, and in- 
structed separately. Time of presentation 
and content were the same for the three. 

All groups were aware of the experi- 
mental nature of the situation. 

The results show that in 80 per cent of 
cases and instruction by television was as 
good as or better than by usual classroom 
procedures; the recordings (sound films 
were as good or better in 75 per cent of 
cases; finally, 84 per cent of comparisons 
showed recordings as good as television 

These general results show a superior- 
ity for television that does not apply to 
all lessons. This discrepancy indicates the 
need for further research as to (1) type 
of subject matter best suited for tek 
vision, (2) level of the program, (3) qual- 
ity of the instructor, (4) method of treat- 
ment, (5) 


nature of communication 


between instructor and 


trainee, and 


finally (6) production techniques. 


pe 


Many opportunities for significant research 
are missed because they come disguised a 
hard work. 


—ANON. 








UNIVERSITY COURSES BY TELEVISION 


C. R. Carpenter and 

L. P. Greenhill in collaboration with 
C. J. McIntyre, H. O. Sherk, 
G.W. Smith, and R. W. Watkins 


An Investigation of Closed Cir- 
cuit Television for Teaching 
University Courses. Instruc- 
tional Television Research. Project 
number one. University Park, Penn- 
sylvania: The Pennsylvania State 
University, 1955. Pp. iv + 102. 


Various problems of teaching univer- 
sity courses by television are analyzed in 
detail with reference to the needs and 
perspectives of higher education. Data on 
the organization of the project, methods 
and procedures, necessary equipment and 
space, measurement techniques, as well 
as comparison with other television re- 
search projects and practical results, are 
given. Characteristic aspects of teaching 
by television are viewed within the per- 
spective of communication theory with 
indications of specific requirements and 
limitations. 

The courses involved in the study were 
General Chemistry (three instructors), 
General Psychology (two instructors) and 
Psychology of Marriage (one instructor). 
The project was organized in an informal 
manner, the administration officers of the 
school supported the project, and the 
instructors taught the courses without 
modifying them. Student assistants were 
used but no ‘professional’ television spe- 
cialists. 

The results indicate (1) that there were 
no significant differences in informational 
learning in the two courses in psychology 
and the lecture-demonstrations part of 
general chemistry, (2) that students ac- 
cept instruction by television, in general, 
but indicate, neutral or slightly negative 
attitudes toward instruction by television 
as compared with direct instruction, (3) 
that no statistically significant trends 
were found over a full semester in respect 
of acceptance or effectiveness, (4) that 
the administration viewed the project 
favorably, but that experienced instruc- 
tors “do not prefer instructional tele- 
vision” to their usual way of teaching, 
although faculty members are willing to 
accept instruction by television on an 
experimental basis, and (5) that certain 
technical problems, and practical appli- 
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cations need further research. 

The work is continuing and the area 
of courses covered is being expanded (see 
Pennsylvania State TV Research Proj- 
ect, Progress Report, Feb. 20, 1956, 
mimeographed, pp. 16). 
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Films 
ALCOHOLISM 


What About Alcoholism 


Raymond G. McCarthy. Center for Alcohol 
Studies, Yale University. 16-mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 12 
min,, 1955. Available through Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 
17, N. Y., and other distributors. 


The problem of alcoholism in its var- 
ious individual and social aspects is pre- 
sented for discussion. A group of high- 
school students consider the problem of 
alcoholism as viewed by different people, 
including authorities on alcoholism. Thus 
alcoholism is presented in turn as an ill- 
ness, as the results of lack of will power, 
as a consequence of lack of severe legal 
punishment, as a useless burden on soci- 
ety, and.as a problem to be studied 
further. The discussion points out the 
need for a better understanding of the 
nature of alcoholism, the importance of 
individual differences, and the value of 
medical and psychological treatments. 

The work of specialized alcoholic clinics 
and Alcoholics Anonymous is recognized. 
Since the film does not propose any clear- 
cut solution, the problem is opened for 
discussion by the audience. The question 
‘What do you think about alcoholism?” 
concludes the film. 

The film could be used profitably with 
classes in psychology or mental hygiene 
—in high school especially and also with 
lay audiences. The value of the film 
should be increased if supplemented with 
three pamphlets specially prepared by 
Raymond G. McCarthy, Research Asso- 
ciate, Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 
New Haven, Connecticut, as discussion 
guides for questions about alcohol. The 
pamphlets are: (1) The Physiological 
Effects of Alcohol (2) Community Opin- 
ions on Alcohol Problems, and (3) Indi- 
vidual Attitudes toward Alcohol. All three 
are available on request from the Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies. 








SOCIAL 


REHABILITATION OF FORMER 
PRISON INMATES 


Raw Material 


National Film Board of Canada. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 30 min., 1955. Available through 
National Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


The problem of social and individual 
rehabilitation of former prison inmates is 
dramatically presented. 

Red Barker, an ex-convict, is about to 
be released from prison when a letter 
from his wife tells him not to come home; 
she simply does not want to see him 
again. This establishes his loneliness and 
a strong need for someone who cares for 
him. 

Through the help of the John Howard 
Society, a Canadian agency for the re- 
habilitation of former prison inmates, his 
wife agrees to see him upon his release 
and to cooperate to his rehabilitation. 

The film points out the desperate con- 
dition of former inmates that are not 
accepted by society and thus forced to 
live in conditions conducive to delin- 
quency and crime. The need for under- 
standing, acceptance, and professional 
help in the rehabilitation of ex-convicts 
is stressed. 

This is a discussion-type film that 
should allow for a detailed analysis of 
delinquency in its various aspects, with 
special reference to technical, educa- 
tional, and psychological approaches to 
rehabilitation. 

The film could be profitably used in 
classes in social psychology in relation 
with the study of delinquency. 

It is intended particularly for lay audi- 
ences (30-min. TV program) and as an 
educational tool through discussion. As 
such the film was shown to inmates in 
Dorchester Penitentiary, Canada. The 
reports on the showing indicate intense 
participation in the discussion by the 
inmates. (See Everett W. Bovard, The 
Effects of Group Discussion on Under- 
standing and Appreciation of the Docu- 
mentary Film: III. Final Report, Film 
Discussion Project, National Film Board 
of Canada, mimeographed, 1956). 

Raw Material is one of the films in a 
series entitled Perspective. All are 16-mm, 
black and white, sound, 30 min., 1956, 
and are available through the National 
Film Board of Canada. The other films 


in that series are: 

Elder Citizen 

Win, Place or Show 
Submarine Hunt 
Railroad Town 
Prairie Profile 

Ship in Harbour 
New Hearts for Old 


DIscUSSION FILMs 
Let’s Talk About Films 


Julian Biggs in consultation with Everett 
Bovard. Rosalind Jones, Assistant Di- 
rector. Fergus McDonell, editor. John 
Poster, photography. Joseph Champagne, 
sound recording. National Film Board of 
Canada, 16-mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 18 min., 1954. 
Available through National Film Board 
of Canada, Suite 658, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Text-Film Department, and other dis- 
tributors. 


One of the main problems in the use of 
educational films is their effectiveness. 
By that it is meant the capacity of the 
fim to convey information, to change 
attitudes, or to stimulate thinking. What- 
ever the nature of the film or the intent 
of the producer, its effectiveness is to be 
assessed in terms of audience response. 
Now, the audience response is not always 
visible immediately after the showing of 
the film, and in many cases the nature of 
the ‘experience’ is marked by an appar- 
ently passive attitude. 

This is particularly evident when chal- 
lenge or discussion-type films are shown. 
These films treat problems that have no 
clear-cut solutions; they are used as a 
means to stimulate discussion and obtain 
maximum audience participation. The 
problem of the effectiveness of these films 
is similar to that of creating rapport in a 
psychotherapeutic session. In the case of 
films, however, the rapport refers to the 
group, including the discussion leader. 
And it is the function of the leader to 
create a permissive atmosphere in which 
the members of the group feel free to 
react and participate in the discussion. 
The effectiveness of the film then, besides 
being a function of the nature of the film 
itself and the composition of the group, 
depends as much and more on the work 
of the discussion leader. 

Let’s Talk About Films represents a 
discussion-type film that treats this very 
problem. Various film sequences show the 


presentation of a film on the rehabilita- 
tion of ex-convicts, followed by the inept 
efforts of the leader to elicit some discus- 
sion. 

This unsuccessful approach is followed 
by the showing of a film workshop in 
which a group of discussion leaders ana- 
lyze various conditions that make for 
negative results. 

Then there follows a second showing 
in which the same film results in good 
group participation. The importance of 
centering the discussion in the group 
rather than in the leader is emphasized. 

The film could be used as a means for 
training in leadership in the use of dis- 
cussion films. 

Basic principles of group dynamics, 
the function of the leader, and character- 
istic aspects of audience response could 
also be analyzed. The value of the film as 
a training aid for discussion should be 
increased by the use of Everett W. Bo- 
vard Jr., The Effects of Group Discussion 
on Understanding and Appreciation of the 
Documentary Film, Report, Film Dis- 
cussion Project, National Film Board of 
Canada, 1, 11, 111, 1954-1956 (mimeo- 
graphed), N.F.B.C., P.O. Box 6100, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; also, How to 
Use Films for Discussion in Community 
Groups, prepared by the Discussion Proj- 
ect Committee, Information and Promo- 
tion Division, National Film Board of 
Canada, Ottawa 1955, pp. 18. 


PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY 


The Search: Heart Disease Re- 
search 


University of Minnesota, CBS Television, 

producer. 16-mm. motion picture film 
black and white, sound, 27 min., 1955. 
Available through Young America Films, 
18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y., 
and other $125.00, 


$5.00. 


distributors. rental 


Characteristic aspects of research on 
heart disease as conducted at the Labo- 
ratory of Physiological Hygiene, Minne- 
sota University, are clearly illustrated. 

Various film sequences, supplemented 
with adequate narration, show a multiple 
approach to the measurement and inter- 
pretation of cardio-vascular phenomena. 
Besides weight, EEG, ballistic-cardio- 
graph, and other physiological and chem- 
ical tests, a personality inventory through 
projective techniques is also used. 


oo 
on 








The film as a whole represents a good 
illustration of scientific work in the area 
of cardiovascular phenomena. It could 
be used profitably in an introductory 
course on physiological psychology. 


The Search: Physical Fitness 

University of Illinois. CBS Television, pro- 
ducer. 16-mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, approximately 27 min., 
1955. Available through Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17, 
N. Y. and other distributors. $125.00, 
rental $5.00. 


Various aspects of a physical fitness 
program and the work at the Physical 
Fitness Research Center, University of 
Illinois, are presented. Different tests for 
the measurement of physical character- 
istics of the individual are illustrated. 
Physique, organic efficiency, and motor 
ability, are the main areas considered. 

Although this film is intended mainly 
as an illustration of programs in physical 
education it could also be meaningfully 
related to various psychophysiological 
aspects of individual behavior. 


The Search: Aviation Medicine 

USAF School of Aviation. CBS Television 
producer. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 27 min., 1955. 
\vailable through Young America Films, 
18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y., 
and other distributors. $125.00, rental 
$5.00. 


Research on aviation medicine with 
emphasis on physiological processes 
under extreme conditions of altitude and 
speed are clearly illustrated. The film 
shows the use of the decompression 
chamber for the study of the effect of 
altitude; also the use of the centrifuge 
for the study of the effect of speed. Cata- 
pult ejector from jet fighters at high 
altitude, a rocket sled piloted at 632 mph, 
and experimentation with animals at 
extremely high altitudes are also shown. 
Perspectives of space travel are interest- 
ingly discussed. 


oa 
God made the integers, all the rest is the 


work of man. 
—LEorotp KRONECKER 
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RECORDING OLp SONGs IN THE OZARKS 
(From the Film The Search: Folklore Research, University of Arkansas) 


SocraL PsyCHOLOGY 
The Search: Folklore Research 


University of Arkansas. CBS Television pro- 
ducer. 16-mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 27 min., 1955. Available 
through Young America Films, 18 East 
41st St., New York 17, N. Y., and other 
distributors. $125.00, rental $5.00. 


This film shows the technique of 
finding and recording old songs as part of 
a folklore research in the backwoods of 
the Ozarks. These songs are part of an 
oral tradition and express characteristic 
feelings as well as past social and cultural 
conditions. They also represent a type of 
language behavior with significant psy- 
chological implications. The film is valu- 
able as an approach to systematic 
recording of happenings relevant to 
cultural anthropology. 


The Search: 
Study 


Waco Disaster 


University of Texas. CBS Television, pro- 
ducer. 16-mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 27 min., 1955. Available 
through Young America Films, 18 East 
4ist St., New York 17, N. Y. and other 
distributors. $125.00, rental $5.00. 


The effects on community life of the 
destruction wrought by the tornado of 
May 11, 1953, at Waco, Texas, are 


shown. Through pictures of disaster areas 
and interviews with various members of 
the community different social and psy- 
chological implications of a major catas- 
trophe are well analyzed. The work of 
social welfare agencies and other local, 
state and federal authorities is also 
shown. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


A Positive Approach to the Psy- 
chiatric Patient 

Veterans Administration, producer. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 29 min., 1955. Available through 
Central Office Film Library, Visua! Aids 
Division, Veterans Administration Central 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Various methods for the rehabilitation 
of patients, who have come recently out 
of acute episodes of mental illness are 
clearly illustrated. 

The rehabilitation of the patient is 
presented as an effort in re-education, 
one in which the psychiatrist, the nurse, 
and the psychiatic aid play major roles. 

The film emphasizes the need for 
creating an atmosphere conducive to con- 
structive interpersonal relationships be- 
tween the patient and the hospital 
personnel. Common hospital situations 
are used for creating a home atmosphere 








in which the patient and staff personnel 
intermingle freely. As a rule the respect 
for the individual, understanding and 
cooperation, are foremost in all inter 
personnel relations at whatever level 
they may occur. 


Besides this general approach, special 


therapies such as recreation, work, play - 


and games are also used. 

The film emphasizes the fact that every 
hospital situation from the first contact 
with the patient through his discharge 
has therapeutic value. A simple change 
of the ward personnel might affect unfa- 
vorably the patient’s attitudes. 

As a whole, the film is a good illustra 
tion of the importance and effectiveness 
of appropriate patient-hospital staff rela 
tionship. 

It could be used profitably with classes 
in abnormal psychology and also as a 
means for training psychiatric hospital 
personnel 


STUTTERING 


The Search: New Hope for Stut- 
terers 

State University of Iowa. CBS Television, 

producer. 16-mm. motion picture film, black 

and white, sound, 27 min., 1955. Available 

through Young America Films, 18 East 41st 

St., New York 17, N. Y., and other distribu 


tors. $125.00, rental $5.00. 


Stuttering as a speech difficulty with- 
out organic basis is clearly analyzed and 
illustrated. Various film sequences show 
stutterers under treatment through indi 
vidual and group therapy. Individual 
stutterers are shown not to stutter when 
reading aloud in unison with other stut- 
terers or when speaking without hearing 
their own voices. Their problem appears 
to be related to emotional factors associ- 
ated with their own voices. The therapy 
consists in practicing speaking without 
hearing, speaking in front of a mirror, 
and in becoming aware of personal prob- 
lems. Speaking in front of an audience, 
describing personal difficulties, and con- 
tinuous practice are integral parts of 
therapy. 

That roots of stuttering appear to be 
in childhood experiences is shown through 
the presentation of a child who repeats 
certain sounds, but about whom the 
parents are over-anxious; he should be 
encouraged to speak and not be made 
self-conscious by parental over-zealous- 
ness. 


The film could be used with classes in 
psychology in relation with the study of 
speech defects. It could also serve as 
good illustration for training in speech 
therapy. 

The approaches illustrated in the film 
should allow for detailed analyses of 
various theories of stuttering, and also 


ON THE OT 


THAT JUSTICE MAY BE DONE 


Congratulations on the fine and needed 
job CP is doing in reviewing books. Although 
it is not the only publication reviewing psy 
chological books, it is by far the most im 
portant one for most psychologists. There 
fore it is important that fair judgment on 
books be rendered and difference of opinion 
presented. I am sure CP has been grappling 
with this important problem. Here are some 
thoughts that may be of use to it 

1. Set aside two pages for the publication 
of short letters (150-word limit) from people 
who have read the reviewed book and differ 
with the opinion of the reviewer 

2. Set aside another page or two for pub- 
lishing short letters from people who have 
read one of the books listed as received (but 
not reviewed), who feel that this is a book 
worthy of some attention. 

3. Require that all reviews give at leas 
a minimum resumé of what is in the book 
before starting to comment on it. 


4. Books that 


aroused the 


show evidence of having 


reviewer to extreme negative 
emotion should be read by one or two other 
people to check to see whether the views 
presented are unusually extreme or a fair 
appraisal of the book. 

NILEs NEWTON, 

School of Medicine, 


University of Mississippi 
A C ABOUT THE T IN PW 


I would like to register a complaint (C 
on the in psychological 
writing (PW) to turn every word (W) used 
more than ten times in a paper (P) into an 


recent trend (T 


abbreviation (A). One can scarcely criticize, 
of course, the use of MMPI and TAT as As 
in Ps on Ts in test research. It is even de- 
fensible (D) in a P using highly technical 
tests whose names no one has heard before 
or will hear again. Many recent Ps, however, 
look more like alphabet soup (AS) than PW. 
And of course, one constantly forgets the As 


indicate specific avenues for research 


work. 

For use with lay audiences, the film 
provides not only useful information on 
the treatment of stuttering, but also 
gives sound advice as to parental atti 
tudes 


children with 


speech difficulties 


toward transient 


ER HAND. . . 


and must C ingly reier again and again to 
the glossary 

These more extreme examples seem pretty 
in-D. They turn even common Ws into As 
Recent instances of this T in PW are to be 
found in a P using HC as an A for hypotheti 
cal construct and IV as an A for intervening 
variable. A recent book makes psychic ap 
\ where the Ws could as 
easily have been written out in full 

If CP also has a C on this T in PW 
please urge CP’s contributors to A only the 
Ws in their Ps that 


some (EC 


yaratus (PA) an 
| 


seem excessively cumber 


STANLEY A. RUDIN 
f Illinois 


l niversu 


INTERLINGUA ANSWERS BACK 


In answer 
1956 


to CP SPEAKS 


concerning what 


Nove mber 
PhD 


candidates in psychology should study, one 


languages 


solution might be /nlerlingua, already in us 


for summaries in more than thirteen techni 


cal journals, as well as for con plete articles 


in two additional journals. The graduate 


student, despite his several years of Germar 


French, and/or Spanish, may never gain a 


reading knowledge ol these languages sufh 


ciently accurate avoid misinterpretatior 
of technical foreign literature. If wealthy or 
if he is blessed with a foreign scholarship, he 
may gain more multilingual finesse while in 


Europe, but net every student has or can 
accept this opportunity. 

uniformly 
although 
French is a favorite. Scholarship is admirable 


There is no language at present 
used for summaries of papers, 
in anyone, but to expect every psychologist 
to know the principal languages of the 
world well enough to trust his own transla 
tions is, I believe, unrealistic in view of the 
high standards expected of our graduate 
students in psychological research and re- 
lated courses. If the PhD candidate has a 
family to support, he is further pressed for 
time, and—let’s face it—language 
becomes ‘expendable’; i.e., he 
enough to 


study 
will study 
pass his 


language exams but 
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perhaps never again try to tackle foreign 
journals. 

Interlingua, gaining adherents around the 
world, might be the singular answer to the 
need, is learned more quickly than any of the 
languages, including Russian, now necessary 
for a frontal attack on foreign literature, and 
it would save thousands of dollars now 
necessary for translations. Rules of grammar 
are minimal and simple, without sacrificing 
comprehension through context. Much of the 
vocabulary will be familiar because of its 
derivation from words in the principal 
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languages of the world. Courses are now 
available in Interlingua at New York Uni- 
versity and elsewhere. This universal lan- 
guage would provide a potent stimulus for 
scientific communication. 

A dictionary is available through Science 
Service’s Division de Interlingua, whose 
Chief, Dr. Alexander Gode (80 East 11th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y.) supplies the 
following sample that CP’s readers will have 
little trouble in following: 

“Energia es necessari pro toto que occure 
in le mundo. In tempores passate le plu 


grande parte del energia applicate esseve 
fornite per le fortia muscular del homines e 


del animales domestic. Hodie carbon, 
petroleo, aqua, e ligno nos de le grosso del 
fortia motor. Vostre musculos e mies es 
exempte de labor nimis dur. Fundamental- 
mente toto le energia de nostre terra veni 
del sol. Le calor e le lumine del sol—octo 
minutas distante de nose in tempore de 
viage del radiation—es cosa vital.” 

HAROLD KENNETH Fink 

American Foundation of 

Religion and Psychiatry 
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